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Mary White 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


An edttorial from the Emporia Gazette, with a following comment 


HE Associated Press reports carry- 

ing the news of Mary White’s 

death declared that it came as the 
result of a fall from a horse. How she 
would have hooted at that! She never 
fell from a horse in her life. Horses 
have fallen on her and with her — “I’m 
always trying to hold ’em in my lap,” she 
used to say. But she was proud of few 
things, and one was that she could ride 
anything that had four legs and hair. 
Her death resulted not from a fall, but 
from a blow on the head which fractured 
her skull, and the blow came from the 
limb of an overhanging tree on the park- 
ing. 

The last hour of her life was typical 
of its happiness. She came home from 
a day’s work at school, topped off by a 
hard grind with the copy on the High 
School Annual, and felt that a ride would 
refresh her. She climbed into her kha- 
kis, chattering to her mother about 
the work she was doing, and hurried to 
get her horse and be out on the dirt 
roads for the country air and the radiant 
green fields of the spring. As she rode 
through the town on an easy gallop she 
kept waving at passers-by. She knew 
everyone in town. For a decade the 
little figure with the long pig-tail and 
the red hair-ribbon has been familiar on 
the streets of Emporia, and she got in 


the way of speaking to those who 
nodded at her. She passed the Kerrs, 
walking the horse, in front of the Nor- 
mal library, and waved at them; passed 
another friend a few hundred feet fur- 
ther on, and waved at her. The horse 
was walking and, as she turned into 
North Merchant Street she took off her 
cowboy hat, and the horse swung into 
a lope. She passed the Tripletts and 
waved her cowboy hat at them, still 
moving gaily north on Merchant Street. 
A Gazette carrier passed—a High 
School boy friend—and she waved at 
him, but with her bridle hand: the horse 
veered quickly, plunged into the parking 
where the low-hanging limb faced her, 
and, while she still looked back waving, 
the blow came. But she did not fall 
from the horse; she slipped off, dazed a 
bit, staggered and fell in a faint. She 
never quite recovered consciousness. 
But she did not fall from the horse, 
neither was she riding fast. A year or 
so ago she used to go like the wind. But 
that habit was broken, and she used the 
horse to get into the open to get fresh, 
hard exercise, and to work off a certain 
surplus energy that welled up in her and 
needed a physical outlet. That need has 
been in her heart for years. It was back 
of the impulse that kept the dauntless, 
little brown-clad figure on the streets 
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and country roads of this community 
and built into a strong muscular body 
what had been a frail and sickly frame 
during the first years of her life. But 
the riding gave her more than a body. It 
released a gay and hardy soul. She was 
the happiest thing in the world. And she 
was happy because she was enlarging 
her horizon. She came to know all sorts 
and conditions of men; Charley O’Brien, 
the traffic cop, was one of her best 


friends. W. L. Holtz, the Latin teacher, 
was another. Tom O’Connor, farmer- 
politician, and Rev. J. H. J. Rice, 


preacher and police judge, and Frank 
Beach, music master, were her special 
friends, and all the girls, black and white, 
above the track and below the track, in 
Pepville and Stringtown, were among her 
acquaintances. And she brought home 
riotous stories of her adventures. She 
loved to rollick; persiflage was her na- 
tural expression at home. Her humor 
was a continual bubble of joy. She 
seemed to think in hyperbole and met- 
aphor. She was mischievous without 
malice, as full of faults as an old shoe. 
No angel was Mary White, but an easy 
girl to live with, for she never nursed 
a grouch five minutes in her life. 

With all her eagerness for the out-of- 
doors, she loved books. On her table 
when she left her room were a book by 
Conrad, one by Galsworthy, “Creative 
Chemistry,” by E. E. Slosson, and a 
Kipling book. She read Mark Twain, 
Dickens and Kipling before she was ten 
—all of their writings. Wells and 
Arnold Bennett particularly amused and 
diverted her. She was entered as a stu- 
dent in Wellesley in 1922; was assistant 
editor of the High School Annual this 


year, and in line for election to the 
editorship of the Annual next year. She 
was a member of the executive com- 


mittee of the High School Y. W. C. A. 
Within the last two years she had be- 
gun to be moved by an ambition to 
draw. She began as most children do by 
scribbling in her school books, funny 


pictures. She bought cartoon magazines 








and took a course—rather casually, 
naturally, for she was, after all, a child 
with no strong purposes — and this year 
she tasted the first fruits of success by 
having her pictures accepted by the High 
School Annual. But the thrill of delight 
she got when Mr. Ecord, of the Normal 
Annual, asked her to do the cartooning 
for that book this spring, was too beauti- 
ful for words. She fell to her work with 
all her enthusiastic heart. Her draw- 
ings were accepted, and her pride al- 
ways repressed by a lively sense of the 
ridiculousness of the figure she was cut- 
ting — was a really gorgeous thing to 
see. No successful artist ever drank a 
deeper draught of satisfaction than she 
took from the little fame her work was 
getting among her schoolfellows. In 
her glory, she almost forgot her horse 
— but never her car. 

For she used the car as a jitney bus. 
It was her social life. She never had a 
“party” in all her nearly seventeen years 
—wouldn’t have one; but she never 
drove a block in the car in her life that 
she did n’t begin to fill the car with pick- 
ups! Everybody rode with Mary White 
— white and black, old and young, rich 
and poor, men and women. She liked 
nothing better than to fill the car full 
of long-legged High School boys and an 
occasional girl, and parade the town. 
She never had a “date,” nor went to a 
dance, except once with her brother, 
Bill, and the “boy proposition” didn’t 
interest her — yet. But young people — 
great spring-breaking, varnish-crack- 
ing, fender-bending, door-sagging car- 
loads of “kids” gave her great pleasure. 
Her zests were keen. But the most fun 
she ever had in her life was acting as 
chairman of the committee that got up 
the big turkey dinner for the poor folks 
at the county home; scores of pies, gal- 
lons of slaw; jam, cakes, preserves, 
oranges and a wilderness of turkey were 
loaded in the car and taken to the county 
home. And, being of a practical turn of 
mind, she risked her own Christmas din- 
ner by staying to see that the poor folks 
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actually got it all. Not that she was a 
cynic; she just disliked to tempt folks. 
While there she found a blind colored 
uncle, very old, who could do nothing 
but make rag rugs, and she rustled up 
from her school friends rags enough to 
keep him busy for a season. The last 
engagement she tried to make was to 
take the guests at the county home out 
for a car ride. And the last endeavor of 
her life was to try to get a rest room 
for colored girls in the High School. 
She found one girl reading in the toilet, 
because there was no better place for a 
colored girl to loaf, and it inflamed her 
sense of injustice and she became a nag- 
ging harpie to those who, she thought, 
could remedy the evil. The poor she had 
always with her, and was glad of it. 
She hungered and thirsted for righteous- 
ness ; and was the most impious creature 
in the world. She joined the Congrega- 
tional Church without consulting her 
parents; not particularly for her soul’s 
good. She never had a thrill of piety in 
her life, and would have hooted at a 
“testimony.” But even as a little child 
she felt the church was an agency for 
helping people to more of life’s abund- 
ance, and she wanted to help. She never 
wanted help for herself. Clothes meant 
little to her. It was a fight to get a new 
rig on her; but eventually a harder fight 
to get it off. She never wore a jewel 
and had no ring but her High School 
class ring, and never asked for anything 
but a wrist watch. She refused to have 
her hair up; though she was nearly 
seventeen. “Mother,” she protested, 
“you don’t know how much I get by with, 
in my braided pigtails, that I could not 
with my hair up.” Above every other 
passion of her life was her passion not 
to grow up, to be a child. The tomboy 
in her, which was big, seemed to loathe 
to be put away forever in skirts. She 


Theiler 








was a Peter Pan, who refused to grow 
up. 

Her funeral yesterday at the Congre- 
gational Church was as she would have 
wished it; no singing, no flowers save 
the big bunch of red roses from her 
Brother Bill’s Harvard classmen — 
Heavens, how proud that would have 
made her! and the red roses from the 
Gazette force — in vazes at head and feet. 
A short prayer, Paul’s beautiful essay on 
“Love” from the Thirteenth Chapter of 
First Corinthians, some remarks about 
her democratic spirit by her friend, 
John H. J. Rice, pastor and police judge, 
which she would have deprecated if she 
could, a prayer sent down for her by her 
friend, Carl Nau, and opening the ser- 
vice the slow, poignant movement from 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, which 
she loved, and closing the service a cut- 
ting from a joyously melancholy first 
movement of Tschaikowski’s Pathetic 
Symphony, which she liked to hear in 
certain moods on the phonograph; then 
the Lord’s Prayer by her friends in the 
High School. 

That was all. 

For her pall-bearers only her friends 
were chosen: her Latin teacher, W. L. 
Holtz; her High School principal, Rice 
Brown; her doctor, Frank Foncannon; 
her friend, W. W. Finney; her pal at the 
Gazette office, Walter Hughes; and her 
brother Bill. It would have made her 
smile to know that her friend, Charley 
O’Brien, the traffic cop, had been trans- 
ferred from Sixth and Commercial to 
the corner near the church to direct her 
friends who came to bid her good-bye. 

A rift in the clouds in a gray day 
threw a shaft of sunlight upon her coffin 
as her nervous, energetic little body 
sank to its last sleep. But the soul of 
her, the glowing, gorgeous, fervent soul 
of her, surely was flaming in eager joy 
upon some other dawn. 
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Comment 


William Allen White, of Emporia, 
Kansas, is a unique figure in American 
journalism and in American letters. He 
might do many things. He elects to edit 
the Emporia Gazette. Another man 
elects to write “Main Street,” a book 
about a town which many people imagine 
must be something like Emporia. “Main 
Street” is proclaimed from the house- 
tops of the cities as a work of broad so- 
cial significance. Mr. White is apparent- 
ly not much pre-occupied with problems 
of broad social significance; he just 
writes editorials for his neighbors in 
Emporia to read. 

When his daughter Mary was killed 
he wrote the above editorial. He was 
thinking of the people who knew her 
when he wrote it. It’s none of our busi- 
ness reading it, yours or mine; possibly 
I should n’t have reprinted it here. I feel 
a little as if I were raiding a holy place 
in doing so. Curious that I should feel 
like that. Probably it’s because I’ve been 
reading so much of what modern critics 
are writing. None of them has yet de- 
clared that the New Testament is in bad 
taste, but probably such a declaration is 
imminent. Anything that departs from 
the zoological approach to humanity is 
hokum these days. 

As I said before, “Main Street” is sup- 
posed to be a work of broad social sig- 
nificance. I am obliged to reiterate this 
to myself after I have finished reading 
“Mary White.” At that particular time 
there doesn’t seem to be much left of 
“Main Street.” There are only a few bits 
of gaudily painted rubber lying about — 
something seems to have burst. 

Few literary compositions have as 
strange a history as this. It is not, in 
form, a gold coin of the literary realm. 
A book is. It has at least an outward 
appearance of permanence. Critics re- 


view it. It is put in libraries, public and 
private. It has opportunity to live en- 
duringly, to come into the treasury of 
literature. Short stories are ephemeral. 
Yet the best of them are collected into 
anthologies, as also are poems. They 
have a fighting chance of immortality. 

Newspaper editorials are paper cur- 
rency, not gold, and few are ever re- 
deemed, like short stories or poems. All 
the odds have been against “Mary 
White.” . Yet “Mary White” has lived. 
Newspaper clippings have been carefully 
preserved. Copies have been made on the 
typwriter, in long-hand. It has been 
quoted in magazines. Here and there it 
has found its way into anthologies of un- 
usual sort, such as “The Copeland 
Reader.” It is read before classes in col- 
leges and schools. It would be read more 
if teachers dared. One says it is the only 
short piece in literature that he cannot 
read aloud. He is too much moved. 

What strange power has enabled these 
few hundred words to defy the currency 
laws of literature? They form only a very 
simple description of a girl, of her death 
and funeral, by her father. There is no 
psychological analysis of paternal love or 
grief. The author’s feelings are not 
mentioned. There are no subleties of 
style, no footprints of the Thesaurus, 
such as we find in the works of our false 
gods of literature. There is sincerity. 

A small thing—or a person — must 
be long observed through the eyes of 
emotion, until it becomes great. Then it 
must be painfully recorded in its proper 
small size, as if the observer had never 
seen it otherwise. If he faithfully do 
this, he will find that he has given it 
majesty in spirit, and perhaps none, not 
even himself, can tell how it was done. 


W. D. Kennedy 
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Technical Poetry Critique 


By Rospert HILiyer 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Any subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism may send them to 
Mr. Hillyer in care of THe Writer. Please note that no copies of 
poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS is one of the 
S strongest foes of poetry. In an 

earlier discussion I spoke of the 
dangers of overestimating one’s own ex- 
periences, of failing to make them of 
general interest. In that connection, I 
mentioned the tendency in modern letters 
to express an eccentricity as if it were 
a universal human truth. The person- 
ality of the writer should not intrude; its 
sole function is to intensify some emo- 
tion or idea which already is familiar to 
at least a group of human beings. And 
therefore an eccentricity, unrelated to 
normal life, has no proper place in litera- 
ture. The self-consciousness which in- 
sists on the importance of the individual 
in opposition to all the convictions of 
our kind and the laws of our art is so 
conspicuous that we recognize it at 
once and discount it. 

But there are other sorts of self-con- 
sciousness which have their source not 
in egotism but in bashfulness. Like a 
child, shy in the presence of his elders, 
the novice in poetry is over-careful 
with his manners. If he meets an un- 
expected problem he harks back to 
“good form” rather than to his own ex- 
perience; he fills in the gaps of his 
knowledge with mannerisms taken from 
books; in short, he is merely imitative. 
From this weakness evolve many of the 
faults to be observed in the verse of be- 
ginners: forced rhymes, hackneyed 
phrases, echoes from older poets, artifi- 
cial emotions, stilted metaphors. We 
have always insisted on the necessity of 
referring to directly observed material 
as a cure for this weakness. The re- 


sults are easily recognizable. This 
month we have a poem in which second- 
hand material and direct observation 
are so clearly present that I shall quote 
it in full: 


The Close of a Winter's Day 


So swiftly sank the winter's sun 
Beyond the woods, its flushed colour 
But tinged the sky ere it was done, 
Leaving a glorified glamour 
Over the valley, and then twilight 
That ushers in the stars of night. 


Aukrhwhdre 


7 No sign of life in that valley 

8 With its old-fashioned rural homes 

9 Did I observe — in road or alley, 

10 These folk might dwell in homes of gnomes, 
11 I thought, and the cold still grew and lay 
12 Crisply at the closing of the day. 


13 But ah! the chopping of a log 

14 At the far-away edge of the vale, 

15 And yip-yap of a persistent dog 

16 Broke through the silence that did prevail. 
17 Then through the leafless trees of oak 
18 Flickered a light and swirled a smoke. 


Now, it must be obvious to anyone 
who has followed this series that there 
are many technical errors in the verses: 
forced rhymes, broken metres, and awk- 
wardness in phrasing. Yet certainly the 
writer knew what he was talking about; 
he was moved by his subject and wished 
to convey that emotion. Disregarding 
all technical difficulties, (let the reader 
annotate those for himself) just where 
has the author conveyed his feeling di- 
rectly and where has he been too timid 
to follow his own muse? 

The first three lines are non-com- 
mittal. With the word glorified we sus- 
pect that the dictionary is the author, 
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and we are not much reassured by lines 
5 and 6. Line 7 does not interest us, 
and the “old-fashioned rural homes” of 
line 8 suggest the phrasing of a daily 


newspaper. Yet the statement “did I 
observe,” even with its uncomfortable 
expletive, commands our attention. 


Then the alley and the gnomes, patently 
introduced to bolster up the sagging 
rhyme, render us almost hostile to the 
poet. We read on merely to jeer, but 
discover in lines 11 and 12 indubitable 
evidence of sincerity. And except for 
the “But ah!” at the beginning, the last 
stanza is wholly convincing. The sound 
of distant chopping, the barking of the 
dog,— these details will recall to any- 
one’s mind the atmosphere of the winter 
night; they are so well chosen that they 
stand as symbols for the entire scene. 
And finally, in spite of the awkward 
“trees of oak,” the last couplet has the 
proper magic of poetry. We are not 
sure just why, for we can not thorough- 
ly analyze this quality. We are certain, 
however, that the magic would have 
failed had the image been blurred ever 
so slightly by “literary” or self-con- 
scious handling. 

Regarding these three stanzas as a 
whole, we perceive that all the poetry 
is in the last. There are three technical 
faults in this passage: the “But ah!”; 
the “did prevail,” identically rhyming 
with vale; and the “trees of oak,” which 
is not idiomatic English. But we are 
not dealing with external qualities at 
present. We are, rather, dealing with 
the state of mind favorable to poetry. 
Let us work backward from the poem 
to the author. 

It is clear that he was moved by his 
subject and that he was near it when 
he composed the verses. It is equally 
clear that after his first line he became 
self-conscious. As the difficulties of 
composition increased, he devoted him- 
self to their solution and took his eyes 


Their 
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off his subject. 


Just so, a self-conscious 
person in society will conduct a vapid 


conversation, and completely forget 
what he is talking about, so intent is he 
on preserving all the niceties of de- 
corum. Now the poet under discussion 
was worried, perhaps without knowing 
it, by the treason to his material which 
he was committing. We find evidences 
of that in the phrases “did I observe” 
and “I thought.” Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he wrote these not for the sake 
of the reader but to recall his own at- 
tention to his subject. By the time he 
reached his last stanza, his technique 
had been limbered up by the exercises 
of composing the other two; the friction 
had proved sufficient heat to stimulate 
his best efforts. And, if I am reading 
his experience correctly, the last stanza 
“wrote itself.” In other words, the 
phrasing ceased to trouble him and he 
was enabled to concentrate all his at- 
tention on what he had actually seen 
and heard. What should he have done 
then? 

He should have gone back to the be- 
ginning and ploughed up those first two 
stanzas from end to end with all the 
force which he had mustered. The 
momentum of the last stanza would 
have carried him clear through the poem 
again. 

But poets, particularly after they have 
just finished a work, are lazy critics. 
The triumph of the last stanza shed its 
glow back over the other two, and he 
saw them in its light. It had been better 
to eliminate the first two entirely, 
leaving the last one to stand alone. For 
not until the last one did he feel suffi- 
ciently at home with the subject he was 
entertaining to speak in his natural 
voice, without self-consciousness. And 
until we are sure that every trace of 
self-consciousness, of awkwardness, is 
destroyed, we have no right to inscribe 
finis or Stet. 
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Writing the Informal Personal Sketch 


By WiLL1AM M. TANNER 


Tus ts the second article in THe WRITER’Ss new series of Prose Crit- 
wism by Wiliam M. Tanner, who is widely known through his 
courses in advanced writing in Boston University, and as editor of 
“Essays and Essay Writing” and “Modern Familiar Essays.” Sub- 
scribers to THE WRITER desiring to submit various types of brief prose 
articles (not exceeding one thousand words) for free criticism may 
send them to Mr. Tanner in care of THE Writer. Authors’ names 


wil not be mentioned in any article. 


N informal personal sketch is the 
portrayal of a person in terms of 
his dominant characteristic or a few 
of his outstanding traits, idiosyncrasies, 
and eccentricities, which, to one who 
knows him well, constitute the most in- 
teresting aspect of his personality. It 
is not a complete biography, nor is it an 
analysis of character. It is merely a 
brief bit of narrative in which we try 
to make some one as entertaining to 
others as we ourselves have found him. 
The personal sketch should be ob- 
jective rather than analytical, sugges- 
tive rather than explicit. As the author, 
we should limit our comments to the 
minimum. To as great an extent as 
possible we should allow our subject to 
reveal himself through what he does, 
what he says, and what effect he has 
on others. These we may supplement, 
if necessary, by giving characteristic 
mannerisms and other individualizing 
details. From our objective narrative 
the reader should derive entertainment 
and be able to form a satisfactory 
estimate of the personality of our sub- 
ject. The finished sketch should be well 
unified and clear. It should present our 
subject as a living human being, vividly 
and sympathetically portrayed and 
should, therefore, not be an exaggerated 
caricature or a cartoon in words. 
Let us examine the specimen that fol- 
lows as an illustration of this type of 
writing. 
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Cousin OLGA 


“There’s nothing for me but to 
die, die, die!” 

The blade of the bread-knife 
gleamed and flashed as Olga swung 
it once above her head and then 
sent it with a clean, swift cut be- 
tween her left arm and side. With 
a groan (fortissimo) that swelled 
with a dramatic crescendo and then 
died into the faintest pianissimo, 
Olga’s wiry little body fell to the 
floor, writhed convulsively, and then 
lay perfectly still. 

“She’s dead!” I gasped, and, open- 
ing my mouth wide, I emitted a 
series of cries, wails, and groans to 
show my appreciation of great 
tragedy. But the scene had been 
too realistic for my little sister 
Ellen, my junior by two years, who 
was seated beside me on the bed. 
Throwing her arms about my neck, 
she pressed her face against mine, 
and sometimes kicking her feet 
against the bed, more often against 
my shins, she screamed “Olga has 
killed herself!” until I, too, became 
convinced that Olga as an emotional 
actress had been too realistic. Part- 
ly to reassure Ellen, and partly to 
convince myself, I loosened her tight 
clasp and, sliding off the bed, ap- 
proached the figure lying stiff and 
stark on the bedroom rug. 











With trembling hand, and in dread 
of what I might discover to be the 
truth, I poked Olga in the ribs. A 
suppressed giggle first startled me 
and then reassured me. Olga 
jumped lightly to her feet, faced us 
scornfully, and hurled at us, “Fine 
audience you’se two are! What did 
you come on the stage for and spoil 
my dead scene?” 

“Honest, Olga, I thought you was 
really dead,” I muttered contritely. 

“Dead? Why, of course I was. I 
stabbed myself, didn’t I? What 
kind of an actress would I be if I’d 
kill myself for fun? I ain’t gonna 
act for you kids no more.” 

It took a full half-hour’s coaxing, 
pleading, cajoling, promising never 
to get on her stage again, assuring 
her “they ain’t no other actress — 
no, sir, not even in the movies — so 
good,” and pledging a raise in salary 
from ten pins to fifteen, before Olga 
would condescend to promise her 
exclusive audience another per- 
formance for the following Satur- 
day evening. 

Every Saturday Cousin Olga, 
who lived in the West End, walked, 
accompanied by her mother, over 
the West Boston bridge to spend the 
day with us in Cambridge. We 
were poor, but Olga was so much 
poorer that she spoke of my mother 
as “my rich Auntie from Cam- 
bridge,” while I spoke of her mother 
as “my poor Auntie in the West 
End.” 

Ellen and I looked forward to 
Saturday as the day in the week 
when we did as we liked, which was 
of course as Olga commanded, in- 
stead of doing as our good mother 
would have us. From the moment 
that Olga burst in at the kitchen 
door, red tam atop a head of Indian 
black hair ending in two long pig- 
tails tied with red ribbon, black eyes 
devouring everything within their 
scope, and one hand clutching the 
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weekly allowance (a nickel for the 
nickelodean), from that moment 
until the time when she sadly said 
goodnight, Olga was in command. 
Even my mother, who, the neighbors 
said, wore the pants in our house- 
hold, submitted to the superior 
power of Olga. 

Had it not been for Olga, Ellen 
and I, at the respective ages of six 
and eight, would never have become 
initiated into the mysteries of 
Movieland. But when Olga said 
“Got the nickels ready, Auntie?” 
mother, with a martyrlike smile, 
slowly lifted up her skirt, carefully 
unfastened a dirty string that was 
tied about a large pocket sewed into 
her underskirt, cautiously produced 
a worn pocketbook, hesitatingly 
opened it, and grimly produced two 


nickels. Then, with Olga in the 
lead, we three skipped joyously 
down the street, with arms about 


each other’s shoulders. 

When we arrived, it was Olga who 
bought the tickets, and it was she 
who ushered us past the genial tub 
of a doorkeeper into a paradise of 
squealing, kicking, pushing, gum- 
chewing, taffy-sucking little gods, 
and goddesses. The entrance of the 
piano-player was greeted with 
cheers, cat calls that were meant 
for approval, stamping of feet, and 
banging of seats. With the bang 
and clang of the first jazzy notes the 
lights went off and the pictures be- 
gan. I always sat between Ellen 
and Olga, partly to protect my little 
sister, and partly to get a keener 
thrill out of the show through Olga’s 
unconscious hypnotism over me. 
Her tense nervous little body re- 
acted to every emotional scene on 
the screen. She wept with the 
widowed pauper woman, kneeling 
by her dying babe. She thrilled to 
the lovemaking of the millionaire 
as he courted the pretty and virtu- 
ous little manicurist. Her body 




















swayed in time with that of the 
Indian Princess as she lashed her 
horse on to save her white lover at 
the eleventh hour. 

The two magical hours at an end, 
we went silently home, Olga again 
living over the scenes of the play 
and we not daring to interrupt her 
reveries. 

Supper was waiting for us, and 
this, too, was on Olga’s account. 
Never were such delicious dainties 
served us as on Saturday night. 
Each time that Olga would say, in 
tones that allowed for no contro- 
versy, that she didn’t like poached 
eggs, or that she had eaten mush 
three Saturdays in succession and 
wanted something else this time, or 
that she just despised apple pie, 
Ellen and I would wonder afresh at 
the cool daring of our cousin. And 
to think that our mother would 
smilingly dance attendance upon her 
and offer her boiled eggs instead of 
poached, noodles boiled in milk in- 
stead of mush, and_ chocolates, 
chocolates, for dessert instead of pie! 

After supper my father and my 
uncle invariably went to a lodge 
meeting, while mother and auntie 
went shopping. We three children 
were left alone. It was then that 
my mother’s bedroom was trans- 
formed into a theatre, the bedroom 
rug into a stage, and the bed itself 
into two choice orchestra seats. 
Ellen and I were the audience. Olga 
was property-man, lady of the ward- 
robe, producer, stage-manager, and 
the entire cast. Never did Olga 
stoop to mere comedy. She realized 
her powers as a tragedienne, and 
every movie plot that she plagia- 
rized, every drama evolved by her 
fruitful imagination, was of the 
most heart-rending, blood-curdling 
order. Olga would never permit 
herself to outlive the dénouement 
of her drama. She either quaffed 
the glass of poison to its dregs and, 
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writhing in agony, gasped “My poor 
little babe,” or thrust the dagger 
through her heart exclaiming, as she 
fell to the ground, “Never will they 
take me alive,” or, throwing herself 
beneath the oncoming train, sobbed, 
“So must I die for my sins.” 

Olga was, moreover, gifted in 
more ways than one. Her ability 
as a raconteur was surprassed only 
by her talent as a_ tragedienne. 
Many of Olga’s neighbors were im- 
migrants, newly arrived from Rus- 
sia. Olga readily made friends with 
them, both young and old. Since 
she had the rare gift of being a good 
listener, she laid up a store of folk 
tales and stories of personal exper- 
iences, real and fictitious. These 
she would repeat to us, embellish- 
ing them with ingenious little 
touches of her own. Olga’s bandits 
were more blood-thirsty than the 
most savage of cannibals; her 
witches were more weird than those 
of Macbeth. She was utterly merci- 
less in the number of people killed 
during the telling of one story. 
Heads rolled in pools of blood; 
fingers were chopped off as easily 
as dry twigs are snapped. Fortunes 
were stolen in the twinkling of an 
eye, and restored in the twinkling 
of another. What miracles were 
performed by Greek Catholic priests 
and orthodox rabbis! For Olga was 
steeped in superstition and fanatic 
religion. In spite of the fact that 
her parents had given her no religi- 
ous training, she had adopted the ex- 
treme views of the orthodox Jewish 
faith and colored them with her own 
vivid imagination. 

Before retiring at night she would 
repeat a prayer of her own devising 
that was continually undergoing re- 
vision, in which she enumerated at 
great length all that God ought to 
do for her and her friends, and in- 
voked curses upon all those who 
harmed her and her favorites. If 





























she saw anyone tear paper on the 
Sabbath, an unforgivable sin in the 
eyes of an orthodox Jew, she im- 
mediately sent up a prayer for his 
salvation, and in an earnest voice, 
dramatic perhaps because of her love 
of the theatrical, she would implore 
the sinner never to do it again. Be- 
neath her pillow she kept an old 
prayer-book that one of her grand- 
fathers in Russia had used to keep 
away the evil spirits. 

Our joyful Saturdays came to an 
end all too soon, when Olga and her 
parents left America and returned 
to Russia to live. For a time our 
two families corresponded. Then 
the war broke out, my uncle was 
killed fighting, my aunt was mas- 
sacred, and we never heard of Olga 
again. 


The first thing about this sketch that 
impresses us is its vividness. At the 
very outset Olga introduces herself in 
action, in one of her favorite roles. By 
what she does and says and by the ef- 
fect she produces upon her two younger 
cousins we become acquainted with Olga 
the tragedienne, the born actress. Next, 
by the same method, she makes herself 
known to us as a girl of dynamic per- 
sonality who easily commands all those 
about her. Her gift as a raconteur and 
her superstitious and religious nature 
are likewise concretely illustrated. By 
the skilful use of dramatic narrative and 
with a minimum of comment the author 
has made Olga vividly alive. 

The beginning shows that the author 
knows her business as a writer. The 
first sentence gets our attention. The 
paragraph that follows it creates sus- 
pense and an eagerness to get ahead. 
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Quickly and deftly the author makes 
clear to us the opening scene and 
identifies the three persons concerned. 
Then we are made acquainted with 
Olga’s mother and the author’s mother. 
Not until paragraph fourteen is the ac- 
tion antecedent to the opening scene 
explained, yet everything that has pre- 
ceded it is perfectly clear. From begin- 
ning to end the sketch holds our willing 
attention. 

The honesty and frank realism of the 
sketch make it impressive. It is a 
straightforward narrative in which facts 
are not altered or colored in any way. 
The sincere natural style grips and de- 
lights us. In its effect upon the reader, 
“Cousin Olga” reminds us of such mas- 
terpieces of informal biography as “John 
Gilley” by the late Charles W. Eliot and 
“Mary White,” the sane loving tribute 
of William Allen White to his daughter, 
who was accidentally killed. 

The simplicity and directness of the 
final paragraph make the ending highly 
effective. Its admirable suppression and 
suggestiveness give an artistic finish to 
the sketch. It provides, too, the right 
perspective for a true understanding of 
Olga and those who knew her best. 
How pleasingly appropriate is the last 
clause in its uncertainty—“and we 
never heard of Olga again”! Is Olga 
still living? Perhaps. Did she, unlike 
her parents, escape death? It is possible, 
for could she not convincingly counter- 
feit death? But if she was not so fortu- 
nate, did she not make the most of her 
dramatic opportunity at the end? We 
believe that she did. Whatever may 
have been the fate of Olga, the author 
of the present sketch has given her a 
bit of well-deserved immortality. 
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If There Were a Tax on Talk 


By Bruce Barton 


WE are indebted to a subscriber, Irene Curtis Wallace, for calling 


our attention to Bruce Barton’s article. 


Mrs. Wallace writes: “This 


meaty little article, though directly referring to brevity in public speech- 
making as an admirable virtue, makes also several comparisons and 
points that are of interest to every writer. I hope it will inspire other 
writers, as it did me, to keep it close at hand and apply it in their 


every-day writings. 


‘More Meat! Less Suet!’ was what I resolved 


after reading Bruce Barton's brevity, ‘More Thought! Less Words!” 


lr a public dinner some weeks ago 
A five speakers were scheduled. It 

was agreed that each would speak 
for twenty minutes —a hundred minutes 
of oratory, all that any patient audience 
ought to be called upon to stand. The 
first man spoke twenty-two minutes. 
The second man spoke twenty-five. The 
third man rambled along for an hour and 
forty-four minutes! 

The speaker has an unfair advantage 
over a writer. Any reader of this piece 
can, at any moment, decide that it is not 
worth reading and move on (as doubt- 
less many do). But no man rises in the 
middle of a public address, jams on his 
hat and stamps down the aisle. We are 
held by a certain convention of courtesy ; 
and nine speakers out of ten presume 
upon that fact. 

Only once in a blue moon does a man 
arise and, without palaver, drive right 
to the point, making his statement in a 
few crisp words and sitting down be- 
fore we are ready to have him stop. 
Such a one leaves us gasping with relief 
and admiration; we would, with the 
slightest encouragement, shout for him 
for President. He glistens in our mem- 
ory; and we mention his name with a 
certain awe when the names of speakers 
are told. 

Brevity is so popular a virtue that I 
cannot understand why more speakers 


do not cultivate it. It is one of the 
keys to immortality. 

Two men spoke at Gettysburg on the 
same afternoon during the Civil War. 
One man was named Everett, the lead- 
ing orator of his day; and he made a 
typically “great” oration. What reader 
of this paper has ever heard it referred 
to, or could repeat a single line? 

The other speaker read from a slip 
of paper less than three hundred words. 
And Lincoln’s Gettysburg address will 
live forever. 

Greeley used to say that the way to 
write a good editorial was to write it to 
the best of your ability, then cut it in 
two in the middle and print the last half. 

When a reporter complained to Dana 
that he could not possibly cover a cer- 
tain story in six hundred words, Dana 
sent him to the Bible: 

“The whole story of the creation of 
the world is told in less than six hun- 
dred!” he exclaimed. 

Everything is taxed these days ex- 
cept talk; and no tax could be more 


popular from the standpoint of the 
patient consumer. The tax should be 
graded, like the income tax. Let 


speeches of five minutes or under be ex- 
empt; from five to ten minute speeches, 
10 per cent.; ten to fifteen minutes, 15 
per cent., over thirty minutes, 60 per 
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cent., with double taxes on speeches in 
Congress. Only by such rigorous treat- 
ment will the spoken word regain a posi- 
tion of respect, and silence receive the 
honor that is its due. 

There is one historical character who 
has fascinated me. His name was 
Enoch: the honor conferred upon him 
has been enjoyed by no other; yet his 
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whole biography is written in less than 
twenty words. “And Enoch walked with 
God: and he was not: for God took 
him.” 

So far as we know, he was the only 
man ever selected by the Almighty as 
a walking companion. And there is 
every indication that he was a man of 
very few words. 


Fiction’s ‘Great American Desert’ 


By Matcotm Ross 


OVELS of contemporary American 
life of necessity fall into sectional 
groupings. There is the Southern 

group, in which such variants as “Teef- 
tallow” and “The Hardboiled Virgin” 
may still be bracketed geographically. 
Across the Appalachian Mountains dif- 
fering scenes and customs bring out the 
Mississippi Valley type, of which Sin- 
clair Lewis and Sherwood Anderson are 
propounders. Beyond their territory 
there is nothing left but “Westerns.” 

It is of the “Westerns” which the 
prosecution herewith complains. The 
other sections of the country have had 
sincere, critical treatment from novel- 
ists; while every square mile west of 
Denver has been staked out exclusively 
by Hollywood and the cowboy romantic- 
ists. Since Bret Harte and Mark Twain, 
few writers have shown inclination to 
treat the Rocky Mountains otherwise 
than as a theatrical setting for false 
heroics. Our present “Westerns” are by 
Nick Carter out of Hollywood. 

The natural assumption is that the 
West is a sterile fiction field, and that 
the Nick Carter tradition must go on be- 
ing dressed up for cheap tastes until the 
last cowboy moron wins the gal and the 
fortune and moves to Paris. 

Not necessarily. Cowboys do not 
always fall in love with blondes and 
moon at the scenery. They are quite 
often roistering, racy buckaroos. Nor 


are cowboys the only fit material for 
fictional treatment. There are miners, 
rangers, lumbermen, and many breeds of 
workers whose essential appeal to the 
imagination lies in the fact that they lead 
hard, dangerous lives in picturesque sur- 
roundings. The same fictional types 
which writers like Willa Cather have 
described in the Middle West exist in the 
Far West; and, in addition, the latter 
section offers the dying, but still extant, 
color of pioneer life. 

The “Westerns” are culpable for the 
lack of interest in the West on the part 
of writers capable of depicting the salty 
characteristics of the section. These 
stock tales of heroic men of the open 
have become so stereotyped that it is 
presumed the mountain district is not 
worth critical study. Some years ago 
school geographies blithely charted some 
thousands of square miles of the West 
as “the Great American Desert.” It was 
a libel, and the “desert” sections have 
now shrunken on the maps to the few 
square miles actually deserving the 
description. The same “Great American 
Desert” libel exists in a literary sense 
today. 

May I offer a personal experience in 
evidence? In 1920, during the great oil 
boom days in the north Texas fields, I 
was working at Burkburnett, Texas, as 
a roustabout. The boom had brought 
high wages for labor, so that thousands 
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of farmers, bricklayers, and carpenters 
from all over the country had made their 
way to the fields, most of them shifting 
from camp to camp, as new pools were 
opened up and wages advanced there, to 
get to the oil quickly. Floating around 
these mushroom towns on the prairie 
there was also a more than ordinary 
proportion of gamblers and stick-up men, 
who, by faro table or gun, took their 
share of the boom profits. 

There is no doubt that Burkburnett in 
1920 was a tough and dangerous town. 
Being a raw Easterner, I was sufficiently 
impressed when a man was shot within 
hearing of our tents, or when, one night 
in a tin movie palace, a fusillade of shots 
pinged against the walls, and we learned 
in a few minutes that two men had been 
killed in the gambling joint next door. 

Almost daily there was a killing within 
gossip-range of our camp, and nearly 
everyone carried a gun for protection. 
All of this sounds lurid enough, and so 
it was, yet my point lies in the fact that 
a famous “Western” story writer came 
to our district, “covered” it in a week, 
and went home to write the most utter 
nonsense about it all. 

The man in question enjoys a national 
reputation as a novelist of Western 
scenes. He came to Burkburnett that 
year in a private car, and could not have 
been in the fields more than a week. 
Several weeks after his departure some- 
one sent me from the East a clipping in 
which this man described our town. It 
made my hair curl. I wondered how I 
could be alive if the things he said about 
us were so. We hombres were bad and 
desperate killers, quick-trigger men of 
cold heart and level eye. The lust for 
gold and blood ruled our every thought. 

The novelist had taken facts, true 
enough in actuality, and had treated them 
in such manner that the sense of his story 
was warped utterly away from the true 
character of the oil fields. His method 
was to bunch all the killings and the 
gambling, throwing the sensational fea- 
tures of the fields into such high relief 
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that the reader of necessity must believe 
that those were the only things worth 
recording about us. From the moment 
I read that account, and compared it with 
what I knew to be true, I lost all faith 
in the romantic tales of high stakes and 
murder that have been written by such 
authors around the Klondike and other 
booms. 

Violent death, gambling, and high 
stakes — those stock tools of the roman- 
tic plot story — were all present in the 
oil fields. Yet to the workers there those 
things played no more a part in daily life 
than, let us say, love does in the daily life 
of a hard-working business man. They 
were high spots, something to get ex- 
cited about at long intervals between the 
endless grind of toil in the wind and sun. 
The fear of getting robbed or shot exist- 
ed in the fields to a much greater degree 
than in well-policed places, yet we forgot 
about it for days, until chance brought 
some excitement under our noses. 

There are farce and ribaldry, quaint 
speech, and the flavor of individualities in 
the oil fields (and in any other Western 
section where “roughnecks” are camped 
together). Certainly the blood-letting, 
the gambling, and the fights for money 
form legitimate sidelights to the life, but 
it is entirely false to intensify them out 
of all just proportion to daily reality. 

In Arizona and Colorado I acquired 
experiences enough to make me see that 
my conclusions about the oil fields ap- 
plied to these more civilized sections. The 
gun has almost disappeared as a factor in 
the life of settled mining towns. The 
fictional possibilities of these places are 
no wise impaired by its passing. There 
are minds and habits and beliefs worth 
critical study all over the vast, half-won 
wildernesses of the West. The Pueblo 
Indians and the Mexicans are there to be 
treated realistically. 

The literary possibilities of the West, 
however, are not likely to receive much 
intelligent treatment until the American 
reading public purges its system of the 
“Western” per se. The same essential 
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difference appears between the handling 
of Western fiction and that of other sec- 
tions of the country that exists in the 
difference with which a reputable news- 
paper would treat a news story and the 
way a tabloid would maul it. 

Fiction of the sort under discussion is 
reportorial. The writer is presumed to 
have lived with and studied the people 
and the determining environment of the 
section in which he is laying his plot. 
This plot may be involved and replete 
with character subtleties, yet the color 
and movement of the locality must be the 
woof upon which the threads of plot and 
characterization are threaded. Often — 
as in Edna Ferber’s “Show Boat” — the 
locality itself emerges as the hero by the 
very force of its piquancy. 

Naturally, then, the just and observing 
reportorial eye is a first requisite. How 
just and observing are the reporters who 
sell their talents for sensationalism to 
the tabloids? They are clever, sharp- 
nosed youngsters who trace the dotted 
line to the spot where the body was 
found. They know ignorant people crave 
to be dramatized, so that they never fail 
to get the victim’s relatives to pose for 
pictures of “Little ones at home waiting 
for murdered father’s return... in vain!” 
They know their readers’ lust for vio- 
lence, sex, and mawkishness of every 
description. So the tabloids have produced 
for us the furtherest north of moron 
reading and pictorial matter, most of it 
based on shreds of actual fact, yet all of 
it twisted out of all semblance to truth. 

In making a comparison between tab- 
loid reporters and the writers of “West- 
erns,” I do not suggest that the cowboy 
romanticists have been guilty of the per- 
versions of the stench-school reporters. 
The “Westerns” have been sweet enough, 
but in their fashion they have wandered 
as far from the truth. Their sins are 
mostly of omission. 

There is no great harm done — to give 
the “Westerns” whatever credit is due — 
in the pleasant assumption that the 
pioneer section of the country is popu- 
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lated by curly-headed, lithe-limbed young 
men who like to ride and marry ranch 
owner’s daughters. The vicarious thrills 
offered city-bound clerks through these 
romances are cited as justification for 
them. This, however, does not absolve 
the writers of “Westerns” of the sin of 
consciously writing down their tales to 
the level where the  book-reading 
brothers of the tabloid fans will buy 
them in hundreds of thousands. They 
know —these writers—that they are 
distorting essentially fine literary ma- 
terial, and they have made “the great 
open spaces” a national laughing stock. 

If this tirade against fellow writers 
could prove harmful to them, it might 
be adjudged unkindly and in poor taste. 
They are, however, safe enough. The 
book-buying and movie-going public will 
support as many capable writers as are 
willing to spin out “Westerns” on the old 
formula. My appeal is rather to literary 
pioneers who are not plot-mad, and who 
could write of the West with the intelli- 
gence and zest it deserves. 

The opportunity will not last forever. 
The literary exploration of America will 
come to a close as its geographical ex- 
ploration did. The radio and syndicated 
newspaper articles are spreading metro- 
politan wise-cracks, habits, and view- 
points to every rural outpost. In fifty, 
or less, years, we are likely to be a nearly 
homogeneous country, with most of the 
quaintness of viewpoint which isolation 
brings drained out of us. There is a 
point, of course, beyond which such 
standardization cannot go. There will 
always be some free-mannered native 
wits who care not for their neighbors’ 
attempts to fit them into molds. There 
will be isolated communities where local 
prejudices flourish richly. Yet this con- 
tinual seepage of standardization from 
the big cities to the rural sections, and 
from them back into the wildernesses, 
tends year after year to soak the flavor 
out of racy types. 

There is a time — now — when radios 
have not been sold to Pueblo Indians; 
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when a few non-standardized cowboys 
still sing songs bred of action and lone- 
liness. There are settings of majestic 
serenity in the West, which can be used 
in fiction — not in the form of meaning- 
less pages of rapsody — but by showing 
the contrasting pulls of the beauty and 
the savagery in nature on the people who 
fight for livelihoods against her. 
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Never before in American literary his- 
tory was there such opportunity to get the 
attention of people on authentic pictures 
of the American scene. It should not be 
allowed that the West remain the only 
section given over entirely to writers 
who keep one eye lifted ecstatically to 
the far purple mesas and the other bent 
down to the royalty check. 


From Another Hillside 


By Jutia Watts 


OST writers derive assistance and 
M not a little comfort from the self- 

analysis of their fellow craftsmen. 
When Havelock Ellis, in “The Dance of 
Life,” discourses on the art of writing, it 
is as if a great beam, white and revealing, 
were thrown upon the page of even the 
humblest scribbler who follows the 
thought of this master of prose. And how 
can we render sufficient thanks to Arthur 
Machen for telling in his “The Hill of 
Dreams” the tale of those lonely days in 
London which taught him so well the 
“secret of words”? 

Yet, since writing is a sort of com- 
pendium of all the arts, the author may 
also listen with profit to the painter, the 
sculptor, and the musician when they talk 
of their experiences. This truth is 
strikingly exemplified in an article by 
Joseph Cummings Chase, the portrait 
painter, which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Reading the conscien- 
tiously set down record of this artist’s 
efforts to express on canvas his concep- 
tions of personality and design and the 
truth as he sees it, I seemed to be view- 
ing from a new vantage point my own 
efforts to express my conception of these 
things in words. It was as if I had 
travelled from my own house on a hill- 
side to another hillside some distance 
away, from which the familiar landscape 
took on a new aspect though its elements 
were the same. 


Obviously, an article by a portrait 
painter should furnish many suggestions 
about character drawing. Listen to Mr. 
Chase: 

“Why is it that out of a dozen photo- 
graphs, only one, or less, is a good like- 
ness? It is because we know our friends 
not as they really are, but as they appear 
te Oe....... We know and recognize our 
friends by certain characteristics and 
personal attributes which differ from 
those of their fellows, and those peculiar- 
ities are intensified in our memory of 
our friends. That is the reason that a 
good caricature of a man can look more 
like him than any photograph, and more 
like him than he looks like himself.” 

Here, in a paragraph, is a whole ser- 
mon on the necessity of emphasis and the 
futility of long passages which enum- 
erate the many attributes a writer may 
wish to give his character. Far better 
to present in a sentence, a phrase, possi- 
bly in a word, the qualities by which the 
reader may “know and recognize” a 
character. 

Further on Mr. Chase amplifies this 
principle and hammers it home more 
forcibly. “There are many things that 
are common to all faces, and these re- 
quire no emphasis. We take them for 
granted and read them into a portrait 
whether they are there or not. Notice 
how a few indications of line or accents 
can produce a striking likeness.” Thus 
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also can the writer convey effectively to 
his page a likeness of the personage his 
eyes have observed or his brain con- 
ceived. 

A hint, not so direct, of another re- 
lated principle is given in the painter’s 
simple statement of a practice that ex- 
perience has taught him to be correct. 

“I encourage my sitters to talk, to 
smoke, to be natural,” writes Mr. Chase, 
“and I snatch at an expression when they 
are least conscious of what I am paint- 
ing, although, of course, it would be 
much easier to draw them _ photo- 
graphically if they were quiet.” 

Are we not looking from a different 
angle at an old precept which most 
writers know but which some forget to 
practise? Who does not remember that 
book people, as well as real people, re- 
veal themselves most effectively in 
action? If you would have a character 
vivid, have that character laugh, cry, 
curse if you aren’t afraid of the censor, 
or even think —if the story is for that 
sort of magazine; for thinking, too, is 
a form of action, though not yet recog- 
nized as such by the majority of man- 
kind. It is so easy to work with lay 
figures, so hard to make real people fit 
into one’s scheme that constant vigilance 
against drawing people “photographical- 
ly” is the price of effective characteriza- 
tion. 

One more sidelight on this topic, and, 
by the way, this passage may well be 
studied in its application to the com- 
position as a whole. The painter de- 
clares he spends hours on the _ back- 
ground, draperies and other accessories 
of a picture “to the end that all may 
combine for beauty and may compel the 
onlooker’s interest to focus upon the 
part of the painting that is most signifi- 
cant.” If one is painting a portrait of 
a lady with a fan, he remarks, it is es- 
sential that the fan be a perfectly good 
fan, “but the portrait will not be a satis- 
factory one unless the fan is so treated 
that the painting will not be a portrait 
of a fan, but a portrait of a lady. The 
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problem is: How does a fan appear when 
one is looking at a lady?” 

Here, again, the question is one of 
emphasis; but it is shown that emphasis 
is often not so much a matter of elimin- 
ating subordinate features as of toning 
them in. Thus in the whole composi- 
tion the minor characters must by some 
device or other be “grayed” a little in 
order that the principal characters may 
get that share of the reader’s attention 
which is their due. 

“Has anybody ever achieved anything 
worthwhile of a creative sort without 
handicaps?” asks Mr. Chase. And he 
answers. “I doubt it.” This assertion 
is the fruit of his own experience, and 
must surely be concurred in by all who 
have essayed creation, whatever the 
medium. The painter under discussion 
is sure that “creative work at its best 
is produced where the creator is hurried 
and worried and tired almost beyond 
physical endurance.” Strange words of 
comfort these, perhaps. Yet most of us 
will be glad to believe that doubt and 
worry, sorrow and loneliness, even phys- 
ical weakness and weariness do not ap- 
pear —in a vast number of the recorded 
experiences of artists ——so much as ob- 
stacles in our paths as forerunners and 
even companions to a finer, subtler, 
more highly organized functioning of 
the mind. This is simply another way 
of stating a fact that every artist must 
learn to face. His best will always be 
produced in struggle and weariness, in 
a concentration which amounts, almost, 
to agony. From this there is no appeal. 

Yet those high hours in which master- 
pieces are produced represent but the 
peaks of the author’s experience. For 
the most part he may, if he likes, dwell 
on the pleasant slopes, producing work 
he knows to be sound, that he knows 
will give pleasure, and that is a neces- 
sary exercise in the acquirement of the 
skill he will need so urgently when the 
high hours come. Mr. Chase says: “I 
have painted, drawn, and sketched per- 
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sons to a number somewhere between 
five and six thousand.” After that state- 
ment one does not have to go far to 
find the secret of those ten or twelve or, 
possibly, twenty canvases, with which 
he makes his bid for lasting fame. 
When he adds that every new portrait 
causes him to sweat more blood than 
ever before “because a portrait painter 
demands more of himself as his experi- 
ence increases,” he is but enunciating a 
principle of growth that most of us be- 
gan to learn the moment our first crude, 
childish composition was cast aside for 
a newer, more glittering vision. 

Mr. Machen speaks of “the vast gulf 
that yawns between the conception and 
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the work.” Mr. Chase says that no 
painter ever succeeds in doing a better 
thing than he has first visioned upon the 
bare canvas. “Of course, he frequent- 
ly decides upon changes that will help 
him to produce that vision, but the 
vision remains the thing to develop and 
to conjure forth.” Both men have here 
touched on what is at once the begin- 
ning and the end of an author’s or any 
other artist’s striving. He can only be- 
gin to produce fine work when the con- 
ception of the whole shines clear and 
bright in his consciousness; and the suc- 
cess of his undertaking can only be 
measured by the faithfulness with which 
he has reproduced the vision. 





The Versatility Prize Contest 


The first entries are arriving for our new contest, which was an- 


nounced in the November issue of THE WRITER. 


The rules are printed 


again, on page 333, but there is not space to reprint the examples of 
various suggested verse and prose types which appeared last month. 
Two excellent specimens of the personal sketch are included in this is- 
sue, however. A glance at early contributions reveals a surprising 
lack of humorous prose or verse. Although the judges do not confess 
to a preference for wit and humor, real humor is at a premium, as 
always, and it is hoped that a good proportion will appear in order to 
prove the real “versatility” of the contest. Prize winners for the first 





month will be printed in January, and the contest will run for four 
Please note that although there is no limit to the number of 
manuscripts which one person may submit, all material must be pre- 
viously unpublished. 


months. 
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T is a coincidence that in the same is- 

sue of THE WRITER we can pre- 

sent not only the stimulating article 
by Malcolm Ross on “Western” fiction, 
but also the announcement of a magazine 
that is one indication of his contention 
that the West need not be a sterile field. 
There must be an untold number of 
people who agree with Mr. Ross. For 
a long time we have felt that any real 
proof that the West is not a sterile 
fiction field should come from some edu- 
cational center of the West itself. It 
is with especial pleasure, therefore, that 
we pass on to our readers this announce- 
ment of the new Frontier, a magazine 
of the Northwest, published at the State 
University of Montana. 

An Oxford man, a former trapper, and a 
forest ranger are behind this project to push 
aside the conventional cowboy and idealized 
Indian, and let the real West speak for it- 
self. Harold G. Merriam, the first Rhodes 
scholar from the state of Wyoming, Chair- 
man of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, is the father of the new 
venture. Helping him, as contributing 
editors are Lew Sarett, poet and forest 
ranger, author of “The Box of God,’ 
“Slow Smoke,” and other volumes, and Frank 





B. Linderman, former trapper, friend of the 
Indians and author of books on frontier and 
Indian life. The young western writers share 
the Frontier with the old-timers and for the 
first time in the history of the Northwest 
they will have a magazine of their own, 
wherein to give vigorous expression to the 
spirit of the new West. 

People are asking if this venture is the be- 
ginning of a movement to free literature 
from commercial restrictions and bring it 
back to the people as the little theatre has 
broken the theatrical tyranny of Broadway 
and has given drama its old place in com- 
munity life. 


It is a heartening announcement. We 
are particularly familiar with the work 
of Lew Sarett and he has our sincere 
admiration. Some months ago Mr. 
Sarett wrote us: “I like the tone, the 
spirit, the level, and the content of your 
magazine. There is nothing tawdry, 
cheap, amateurish about it. It is an ex- 
cellent professional journal.” We are 
sure that this comment will apply to any 
project with which Mr. Sarett is as- 
sociated. THE WRITER, the pioneer 
magazine for authors, extends hearty 
wishes for success to the pioneer writers 
of the new Frontier. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


WRITING POETRY FOR FUN 


Editor, the Forum: 

ihe first rule of writing is to be optimistic, 
and 1 am not going to violate that rule. But, 
keeping one’s eyes tightly closed at all times, is 
not optimism. Every young man should hope and 
plan to become President. This is optimism. but 
this does not signify that when he begins buying 
furniture, he should purchase red turniture and 
blue furniture to match the red room and the 
blue room in the White House. So with the 
young poet; he should hope ior the best, but ii 
he is going to depend on poetry for his living, he 
had better learn how to drive a Ford rather than 
a Kolls Royce. 

Arthur Guiterman is very encouraging in his 
advice to young poets, but says, “He should get 
some sort of regular work so that he need not 
depend at first upon the sale of his writings.” 
Either Mr. Guiterman is a master of irony 01 
his memory is poor. Do not depend AT FIRST 
upon the sale of your poems for a living! Can 
anyone who has written verse for years read that 
through without a smile? or, shall I say a tear? 

I have written poetry ever since I was a child. 
This is a confession, and not an apology; but this 
is the day of confessions. We have magazines 
full of them. Otherwise, my life has been quite 
circumspect. I have nothing else to be specially 
ashamed of except that I have practiced law for 
a number of years. I will now give some of the 
statistics as to the income tax I have paid on my 
earnings from writing poetry. Without reference 
to my account books, I can state off-hand the 
exact amounts paid me for my poems, because 
when the checks came they caused me such a 
shock, that I have never forgotten them or ever 
fully recovered. 

Once I received $3.50 for a few greeting card 
verses. Later on, the editor of the Los Angeles 
Herald paid me $5.00 for a Fourth of July poem. 
A couple of months ago I received a check for 
$4.00 for two poems, and last month another 
dollar for a quatrain, and $6.00 for a short poem 
from the Christian Science Monitor, just received. 
Balanced up against the amount I have paid out in 
stamps to mail out poems, these amounts would 
shrink until they vanished entirely. 

My first great grief in the writing of poetry — 
aside from that perennial sorrow of receiving re- 
turned manuscripts—was wher I spent $35.00 


to have a pamphlet of my verse printed. I was 
then suffering irom a severe and prolonged illness, 
and | never had looked with delight upon the 
thought oi having my name carved on a stone, 
so 1 hoped to perpetuate my memory by leaving 
these immortal verses. As my physical condition 
was critical, | thought perhaps | would die and the 
poems would live; but as it turned out, I lived 
and the poems died, and they were saiely and 
unostentatiously buried. I mailed about a hun- 
dred copies to friends and a few of them con- 
scientiously responded with words of faint praise, 
but | waited “weak and weary” for 
which never came. 

Then followed a number of years of illness, 
during which I was just well enough to enjoy 
reading poetry and writing occasional verse. | 
diligently studied poetry past and futuristic, 
learned intricacies of triolets and diatribes, sonnets 
and heroic verse, and familiarized myself with the 
entire anatomy of the poem, particularly its feet. 
Altogether I wrote hundreds of things that 
rhymed. The time I spent on these would have 
brought in perhaps a thousand dollars if I had 
been spading in a ditch. Some of them appeared 
in daily papers which I believe had circulations 
approximating half a million. 

These little fairy poems come dancing before 
one’s eyes day or night. They seem so exquisite, 
so dainty in form, rhythmic in movement, and 
eloquent in words! They plead for a chance to 
come out into the world and show their beauty. 
They say to the poetaster, “Write me up into a 
beautiful poem. See how wonderful I am! I'll 
make your name immortal with my beauty and 
grace ;” and then, remembering the gems of lovely 
thought which have come down the ages and 
brought immortality to others, the aspiring poet 
struggles to capture all the grace and elegance 
of their form and color and to crystallize them 
into enduring words which will give perpetual 
delight to posterity. 

As far as monetary reward is concerned, I am 
not “lonely as a cloud,” for only the other day 
I read the following by a poetress of such distinc- 
tion that her work appears in those, to me unat- 
tainable magazines, the Big Four. She said, “If I 
receive $100 a year from the sale of my verse, 
I feel I have done well.” So in thinking it over, 
I decided to take an inventory and to see just 


recognition 
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how much it had brought me. During those years 
of illness, it provided me with a delightful and 
easy occupation, which did something at least 
toward strengthening the thread of life and pre- 
serving me from the weariness and monotony of 
despair. It has added greatly to the extent, variety, 
and scope of my vocabulary, taught me something 
of how to pack a large load of thought into a 
small vehicle, and unquestionably it has purified 
and exalted my ideals and tastes. 


AVAUNT, REALISTS! 


Editor, the Forum: 

I hate beating about the bush, so I'll tell you 
right at the outset why I have come carrying my 
empty basket across all the long miles between 
Jones, Oklahoma, and Boston, Mass. 

I want a story! 

I can hear the rocking-chair, magazine-reading 
brigade exclaim in astonishment: “A story! Why, 
in all the history of the world, stories were never 
more plentiful.” 

Ah yes! Too plentiful —but not of the type 
I’m hungering for. My days are long and tedious. 
At the end of the day’s work, if I hasten through 
the evening meal, there are two hours, all mine, 
for reading. But I am too fagged for deep read- 
ing or study. I want to be entertained, brightened 
up, lifted into a different atmosphere. Where 
shall I turn for the small favor I ask — surely 
not to the much-talked-of stories of recent years 
Every town has its subdued, mediocre old maids, 
living with silly married sisters, pouting mothers. 
and repulsive brothers-in-law. Main streets abound 
everywhere. Babbitts walk even our village streets. 
In the story I picked up this evening, a lonely, 
homely little girl, child of two invalids, has a 
miserable, starved childhood, and a wrecked wo- 
manhood. I go to bed more depressed than when 
I came in from my day’s work. 

I don’t want these wonderful, true-to-life stories 
—if this is life! I want the old style story — 
with good, beautiful women, strong, chivalrous 
men, happy children, homes full of content and 
peace. If there aren’t anv such things any more. 
give me some fiction. I’m tired of the truth! 
That is, if truth must be all drab, and unlovely, 
and disquieting. 

In years gone by, I had the habit of browsing 
about in the bound-volume section of the home 
town library, finding the sort of story I craved. 
But the home town is a thousand miles away from 
Jones, Oklahoma. The nearest library is twenty 
miles away, and my hours off duty are also the 
librarian’s — so what am I to do? 


Editor, the Forum: 

Oh for some novels where ladies run straight, 
where children are legitimate, and where the author 
does not labor hard to make vice splendid, — some 
novels where the author believes with his whole 
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If one writes poetry as an interesting diversion 
or hobby, if one thinks of his poems as flowers 
planted in a cool fragrant garden for the pure 
pleasure they excite in him and for the delight 
of his friends, giving little heed to their market 
value—then I believe that the laborious yet 
happy hours spent in their cultivation are alto- 
gether profitable. 

Vinton A. Holbrook. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


AND NEW YORK JOIN IN PLEAS 


The world is fairly seething with authors. 
Won't some of them take pity on me? Can't 
some of them be beguiled into leaving the true-to- 
life type long enough to spin me a tale that will 
wipe out the pettiness of the day, and send me to 
bed with a song in my heart, to sleep the sort 
of sleep which helps with the next day’s pettiness? 

If ten of you would write one such story each 
month, that would almost supply me with restful 
reading, for often my two hours must be taken 
for mending or darning. I could mend or darn to 
memories of bright stories read at other times. 

I wonder how it would work to capture about 
seven of the world’s best writers, shut ’em up, 
treat ’em well, feed ‘em yeast, shredded wheat, 
fish, any or every kind of known brain food, and 
then say unto them, gently but firmly: “NOW 
WRITE! Give us love stories, with the love left 
in, give us stories of employers who do not fall 
in love with their stenographers, give us stories of 
married life without the triangle, give us stories 
of parents and children, with parents in the 
ascendency! Do you get my idea? Write some- 
thing fittin’ for tired folk to read.” 

If some of you readers will go in with me on 
this venture, we will organize at once, and call 
the body “A society for the prevention of true- 
to-life tales.” We might take for our emblem 
the frying pan. In the background a ball and 
chain, couchant, in the foreground, a pair of 
wings, rampant! This would indicate to the world 
of writers that we will no longer submit to being 
chained to the commonplace. We might take for 
our slogan: “All birds who can sing —but only 
croak — shall be made to sing!” 

We really don’t want to adopt such strenuous 
measures. We'd much rather have you volunteer 
to write real cheering fiction. 

I’m not asking much—just a few cheerful 
stories — not true to life, if life is all gray and 
sordid, and its characters all commonplace. I 
WANT A STORY! 


Jones, Oklahoma. Lulu Linton. 


soul that there is a righteous and good God, whose 
order no human folly or crime can destroy; and 
who will say so, very clearly, simply, valiantly, 
and reverently. 

Novels today are mere dumps of lurid incom- 
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patibilities, thrown together as into some witch’s 
cauldron, and generally so vague as to mean little 
or nothing. Human foibles, shockingly carica- 
tured, are revolting, silly, and tiresome reading. 
Give me a list of even ten novels, written within 


Editor, the Forum: 

What writer has not sensed that keen feeling 
of despair on receiving a manuscript back, be- 
lieving honestly it is good but without the slightest 
hint as to what was wrong? The merest mention 
of the reason would be more welcome than the 
mute, inglorious “thank you” that tells nothing 
and leaves no encouragement. 

When an editor gives a suggestion toward the 
improvement of a manuscript, it is like balm to 
a wound. I had such an experience with one of 
the most prominent western story magazines. 
Answering my query as to his interest in a cer- 
tain historical event, the editor invited me to send 
the article. In a few weeks it came back with a 
request to cut it from 6,000 to 3,000 words and add 
two more articles like it, making a three-part his- 
torical story. 

Aside from the greater cash profit received, that 
suggestion was invaluable for its instructive aid. 

Cutting the story in half taught me much as to 
the merit of eliminating the unnecessary. The 
first thousand words, comprising explanatory 
narrative for the most part, came out easily. The 
second thousand were a little more difficult to get 
rid of. Then I began on the last thousand by 
extracting short paragraphs or portions of them. 
Five hundred additional words were deleted in 
this way. Then I began to cut out single sentences 
and to improve the conciseness of the story. That 
is where I got the greatest benefit from the 
editor’s suggestion. It taught me how to elimi- 
nate, and how to reduce tedious, drawn-out sen- 
tences to brief statements. 

When I had the story down to 3,200 words I 
thought I could reduce it no further without 
actually demeriting it. There seemed nothing left 
but the bare skeleton and if I took out any more 
even that would be incomplete. But I realized 
what an excellent lesson it was to me in acquiring 
brevity and I determined to cut out those additional 
two hundred words at any cost. I read and re- 
read the story, critically. I deleted single sen- 
tences ; portions of sentences. I chopped off every 
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ten years, that are even half clean, and | will send 
you a big red apple and pray for you each Lord’s 
Day! 
George Hiller. 
New York City. 


superfluous word I could find, a great many of 
them adjectives. At last I had the story down to 
2,996 words by estimated count. 

I learned more from that process of elimination, 
suggested by the editor, than I have from any 
other means regarding the physical construction 
of a story, because it was actual practice. Super- 
fluity gave way to brevity. The story was stripped 
of its irrelative statements, tedious sentences, un- 
necessary adjectives, leaving a tale that was replete 
from start to finish with vigorous, exciting action. 
For the first time I myself got a thrill out of it, 
for it had the gripping element that should char- 
acterize such a story, instead of the excessive, 
dull narrative that had bored me before. My re- 
ward was increased immensely when the editor’s 
reply came, and the check he sent was consider- 
ably above what I should have received for my 
original composition. 

I have just received an additional letter from 
one of the associate editors, inviting me to send 
another similar one! 

Such suggestions as these enable the writer to 
recognize and eliminate the defects of his stories. 
It is a hard matter to cut out what seems so 
necessary and to remold into finished form the 
selected remnants. The writer must set himself 
apart from the story and forget what is coming, 
concentrating upon the quality of the story as it 
progresses. The ability to so examine it becomes 
one of his greatest assets in the matter of writ- 
ing. 

When one realizes that less than five per cent., 
sometimes not even one per cent., of all the stories 
an editor receives can be accepted, he will have a 
better appreciation of the quality those lucky 
manuscripts must possess in order to get by. He 
will then know how important it is to improve 
his work to the greatest degree possible, and not 
the least of the improvements is the elimination 
of every superfluous word, sentence, and para- 
graph. 

Lamont Johnson. 

Missoula, Mont. 











Manuscript Club Department 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the social 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, the Writer : 

There seem to be two classes of writers, in 
one of which the divine spark burns so surely that 
they lisp and the numbers come; but for the great 
majority, the way to the heights of success leads 
through mazes seemingly without outlet, often 
through the Slough of Despond, and up steep 
ascents where hold is uncertain and paths hard 
to find. 

The thing the average writer feels he needs 
most, when rejection slip follows rejection slip - 
when his story, or essay, or poem has seemed to 
him good, yet has failed to sell—is some one 
to tell him what is the matter with it. 

For this reason manuscript clubs have been 
formed. A successful club of its kind is the Bos- 
ton Manuscript Club, which had as its nucleus a 
group of students in Professor Dallas Lore 
Sharp’s short-story course at Boston University, 
who used to meet after class to discuss their 
manuscripts. The club started with forty mem- 
bers; it now has a membership of one hundred 
and ten, and carries out a program which might 
well serve as a model for other clubs. 

The club holds two meetings a month, one an 
afternoon meeting, the other an evening session. 
Alternately, as far as possible, meetings are de- 
voted to an address by a distinguished person, and 
to criticism of manuscripts written by members 
of the club. 

A manuscript is read by its author, selected in 
alphabetical order, and frank criticism is en- 
couraged. As the ideal of the club is a fair give 
and take, a desire to put something in as well as 
to take something away, comment is candid. It 
remembers that the author wishes to be helped: 
that he wants a physician, not a mollycoddling 
neighbor to bring him roses and custards. The 
criticism is helpful to the writer and to all who 
listen. Moreover, by criticising others, one learns 
to judge his own work better. 

The speakers —and Boston and its environs are 
fortunate in this respect, partly on account of 


their nearness to many great institutions of learn- 
ing —are of the best. They include college pro- 
fessors whose specialty is literature; editors of 
newspapers and magazines, and authors of great 
repute. 

Once a year the professor who is responsible 
for the formation of the club, and who is called 
the “Father of the Club,” is given a reception, at 
which he rekindles ambition in old acquaintances, 
and offers inspiration to new members. 

Once a year, too, to add zest to the program 
and to sound a call for best efforts, a prize con- 
test is conducted, with small monetary awards. 
After the awarding of prizes, two meetings are 
given up to the reading of the best stories and 
essays submitted. 

There is but one specific requirement for mem- 
bership — the applicant must be writing and send- 
ing out manuscripts. His name must be presented 
by a member of the club. He or she need have 
no publication to his credit, for the club is not so 
much for those who have attained the heights, as 
for those who are seeking the way. Many have 
found it, aided and encouraged and criticised by 
the club. Many may have found the way without 
its aid, but the seeking has been made pleasanter 
because it has been realized that others, also, have 
gone through the slough, and because others have 
applauded the little as well as the great successes, 
and have taken them for what they were worth. 

Not all have attained fame. Some have. Many 
have one or two books to their credit; many have 
seen their names in prominent magazines; but 
nearly all have “broken into print” somewhere — 
and the end is not yet. 

The official staff of the club is a president, two 
vice presidents, two secretaries, a historian and a 
librarian, for the club has a small library, com- 
posed of volumes of aid in writing and marketing, 
and books by members. There are also program, 
hospitality, and social committees. 


Eliza L. Carleton. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIS information as to the present special needs of various period- 
icals comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to condi- 
tions of prizes offers shoud be sought from those offering the 
prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers 
should examine a copy of the magazine in question. — MARGARET 
Gorpon, Manuscript Market Editor. 


How — 599 Fifth avenue, New York, is the 
title of a new magazine to be issued the 
first of January. It will be published 
by Robert Collier, Inc., and edited by 
Robert Collier. The articles in it will be 
of an inspirational nature and will be 
written by the editors. But in each is- 
sue the editor expects to put three or 
four stories, for the most part reprints 
of such stories as “The Urge,” by Mary- 
land Allen; “Martin Garrity Gets Even,” 
by Courtland Ryley Cooper and Leo F. 
Creagan; and the Cappy-Ricks type 
of go-getting, success-building tales. 
Stories showing the power of the sub- 
conscious mind will be especially wel- 
come. One of the features of How will 
be a department called Short Cuts. In 
this will be featured short articles about 
men and women who have made a quick 
jump up one rung of the ladder of suc- 
cess, and incidents of this kind are es- 
pecially wanted. Despite the similarity 
of name, the magazine has no connection 
with Collier’s, the National Weekly. 


Everyspopy’s MaGAzINE—Spring and 
Macdougal streets, New York, of which 
William Corcoran is now the editor, is 
looking for some really good Western 
stories. The magazine still uses material 


of the general action-adventure type, 
but it is among Western stories that the 
greatest need exists. All stories should 
have real characters engaged in hazard- 
ous pursuits in romantic settings. The 
magazine can use a romantic serial, of 
from 60,000 to 80,000 words; a few good 
novelettes, containing about 25,000 
words; and any number of worthwhile 
short stories, not exceeding 10,000 words. 
Mr. Corcoran says the magazine’s rates 
are two cents a word for the beginner, 
and “more for anyone who will earn it,” 


THE Open Roap For Boys — 248 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass., needs some very 
short stories, of from 2,000 to 3,000 
words, for boys in their teens. Stories 
may treat of mystery, sport, or adven- 
ture, but must move rapidly from the 
first sentence, and must be reasonably 
true to life. 


SELF-DEFENSE — 1841 Broadway, Room 
1103, New York, a boxing magazine 
published by the Ringside Publications, 
is in the market for fiction stories, con- 
taining from 1,500 to 3,000 words, and 
dealing with the fighting angle. Pay- 
ment will be on publication, at regular 
rates of one-half cent a word, with 
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three-fourths of a cent a word for any 
story that is unusually interesting, and 
one cent a word for something that is 
very exceptional. 


THe Nomap—150 Lafayette street, New 
York, with which is incorporated Tavern 
Topics, is well supplied with manuscripts 
at the present time, but Mr. Barnitz will 
be glad to hear from any writer with 
good, original travel material on hand 
at any time. Just at present, Mr. Bar- 
nitz is most interested in the article, il- 
lustrated either with pen or pencil, and 
possessing that quality known as human 
interest, and possessing it in large meas- 
ure. He adds, “I use the word ‘possess’ 
for the sake of emphasis, and | think 
most writers will understand me. I do 
not want just a little of the human in- 
terest element spread lightly on the sur- 
face; I want it well worked into the 
warp and woof of the manuscript.” 


THe Beacon —25 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass., wants especially just now Chris- 
mas stories for boys and girls, of from 
eight to thirteen. Miss Marie W. John- 
son is now editor of the Beacon, and 
she is always glad to examine stories of 
wholesome, happy, outdoor life, as well 
as short illustrated articles, and verse 
for children. As the paper is small, 
stories are limited to 2,000 words. 


War Stories — Dell Publishing Company, 
97 Fifth avenue, New York, is in the 
market for all good war material — 
fillers, short stories, and novelettes. At 
the present time, the special need is for 
novelettes, containing from 15,000 to 
25,000 words, although, as Mr. Steeger, 
the assistant editor, says, the length is 
arbitrary, “provided the story has the 
right punch in it.” All stories must have 
fast action and rough soldier humor and 
talk in them. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, up to four cents a word. 


THE QUEEN’s WorK — 3115 South Grand 
boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., the Sodality 


Weiter 











magazine, owned and published by the 
Jesuit Fathers, is in the market for 
wholesome stories and articles of inter- 
est to Catholics. The maximum length 
for material is about 5,000 words. 
Poetry is no longer used in the maga- 
zine. 


Tue Propte’s Poputar Montuiy — Des 
Moines, Iowa, needs at present short 
stories, of from 6,000 to 8,000 words, 
and serials, of from 60,000 to 80,000 
words, dealing with wholesome, every 
day life, unsophisticated, with woman 
appeal, and especially containing love in- 
terest. 


Liserty — 247 Park avenue, New York, 
has no special or specific manuscript 
needs, but is always glad to consider 
short stories, serials, and articles of gen- 
eral interest. 


THe Junror Home Macazine— 1018 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago, Iil., is par- 
ticularly interested in stories, contain- 
ing from 700 to 1,500 words, and dealing 
with true-to-life adventures that appeal 
specially to boys of from ten to thirteen. 
Short juvenile poems are also welcome. 


AVIATION STORIES AND MECHANICS MAG- 
AZINE — 1841 Broadway, Room 1103, New 
York, is desirous of receiving short fic- 
tion stories, not exceeding 2,500 words, 
pertaining to flying; also short technical 
articles dealing with aviation. Payment 
will be made on publication at regular 
rates of one-half cent a word, three- 
fourths of a cent a word for a story that 
is unusually interesting, and one cent 
a word for a very exceptional story. 


First Stories— 1839 Jefferson avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is a new magazine, 
edited by Ronald Frederick Eyer, who 
says that the magazine “will contain 
nothing but the works of new or ama- 
teur writers, the magazine being dedi- 
cated to them. Its aim is to encourage 
talent that might under prevailing con- 
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ditions be lost. Merely having a piece 
published does wonders to fire the am- 
bitions of a young author, and there- 
fore we intend to do our best for him.” 
First Stories solicits short stories, of 
from 600 to 3,000 words, one-act plays, 
poems, and feature articles with uncom- 
mon “twists, which make such articles 
delightfully interesting,” serials, and 
rarely, novels. No payment will be 
made for material at present. 


Joun Martin’s Book —33 West Forty- 
ninth street, New York, is far, far over- 
bought, and will buy no manuscripts for 
a long, long time. 


Stac —1700 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
Penn., has discontinued publication. 


Ace-HicoH MacGazinE—/799 Broadway, 
New York, which is now edited by H. A. 
McComas, especially wants some good 
short stories that are full of action and 
that deal with anything having to do 
with ranches and ranges of the West. 


Canninc AGE—220 West Forty-second 
street, New York, is the technical and pro- 
duction journal of the food preserving 
industry, and the editor would like to get 
in contact with technical writers who can 
go into a food canning or preserving 
plant and write articles on the production 
phases of packing foods in tin or glass. 


THREE STAR MaGazInE —/99 Broadway, 
New York, is the title of a new magazine 
shortly to be added to the list of Clayton 
Publications. The magazine will be 
edited by David Redstone, and is now in 
the market for Western, adventure, and 
detective material of the distinct action 
type. Novelettes, not exceeding 15,000 
words, are in particular demand. Short 
stories are limited to 5,000 words, and 
serials to 50,000 words. 


Forses MaGAzinE — 120 Fifth avenue, New 
York, is interested in genuine anecdotes, 


Theil 








of from 200 to 300 words, that are au- 
thentic and kindly, and biographical bits 
with a spice of humor, about big men; 
feature articles, not exceeding 2,000 
words, with action or human-interest 
photographs, covering the wide interests 
of the business man or executive, and 
containing something inspirational and 
informative as well as of interest; illus- 
trated fillers, of less than 1,000 words; 
and occasional matters of travel or 
scenic interest, when helpful to men who 
travel on business or other missions. 


AcTION Storres—2/71 Madison avenue, 
New York, wants short stories, of from 
4,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes, of from 
9,000 to 12,000 words, and novels, of from 
20,000 to 25,000 words, of Western or 


other outdoor adventure-action types, 
that are fast-moving and filled with 
action. 


Wittett, Crark, & Cotsy — 440 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., have an- 
nounced that they will restrict them- 
selves only to “publishing books which 
they judge worthy of publication.” No 
class of literature is definitely barred 
from their plans. Their first two books 
are non-fiction, but this does not mean 
that the firm is definitely out of the field 
of fiction publishing. 


THe Mims PusiisHinc Company — Flor- 
ence, Alabama, is now being organized for 
the purpose of doing a general book pub- 
lishing business. The Company desires 
stories of suitable book length, with a 
distinctly Southern setting. 


Paris Nicuts—584 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn., is planning a Mont- 
martre number for its February issue, 
and wants stories, articles, fillers, and 
jokes centering about the Montmartre 
section of Paris, especially touching on 
the night clubs and other amusements. 
Contributions for this issue should be 
sent before December 15. The April is- 
sue will be a Latin Quarter number, and 
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material about this section, especially 
relating to artist and student life, should 
be sent before February 15. Mr. Kofoed 
prefers that fiction for Paris Nights 
should have a Parisian background, but 
good stories of night club, artist life 
laid elsewhere are not barred, as such 
stories can be reset in Parisian back- 
ground in the editorial office. 


CLurs—799 Broadway, New York, just 
now is especially interested in detective 
or mystery novelettes, containing from 


15,000 to 20,000 words. The editor pre- 


Ihe 











fers the mystery type of story, with a 
great deal of suspense and incident mat- 
ter, and he does not object to a very 
slight love interest. 


Youtu —917 Tracy avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., is now in a position to pay consider- 
ably more than its usual rate of one cent 
a word for stories and articles of ex- 
ceptional merit or appeal. 


Mystery Stories— 55 West Forty-second 
street, Room 1508-A, New York, is the new 
address of this magazine. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


THE Harmon Founpation, Inc. — 140 
Nassau street, New York, offers an award 
of $500, with a gold medal, to the author 
of the article appearing in any American 
periodical during 1927 which construc- 
tively influences the social or industrial 
welfare in the United States. Nomina- 
tions for the award will be received until 
March 1, 1928, and entries should bear 
the name and address of the candidate, 
the title of the article, and the name and 
date of the publication in which it ap- 


any poet,-native or foreign, to Malcolm 
Cowley, for his group of seven poems, 
“Blue Juniata,” in the November issue; 
the Friday Club prize of $100, to a young 
poet, intended as a token of appreciation 
and encouragement for good work, 
promising well for the future, to Leo C. 
Turner, for his group of eight poems, “In 
Oklahoma,” in the May issue; and the 
John Reed Memorial prize of $100, to 
Jessica Nelson North, not only for her 
group of five poems, “Impersonal,” in the 





3 
peared. December issue, but also for earlier en- 3 
tries, and for the general quality of her 
Tue Montuiy Contest Gume—1654 work. : 
James street, St. Paul, Minn., offers prizes \ 
of ten dollars, five dollars, and five one- THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY — 440 South 
year subscriptions to the Guide for the Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., has announced : 
best letters of constructive criticism on the winners in its annual poetry awards. : 
the issues of the Guide for November The first prize was given to Dwight 
and December. Manuscripts must not’ Bradley, for his poem, “The Disciple”; le 
exceed 300 words, and the contest will the second prize to E. Merrill Root, for 3 
: E — B 
close with letters postmarked January 21. his poem, “Our Castle in Spain”; the 
third prize to Janet Norris Bangs, for P 
Poetry has awarded its annual prizes as__ her poem, “Reply”; and the fourth prize fc 
follows: The Helen Haire Levinson prize to Vere Dargan, for her poem, “The 1s 


of $200, for a poem or a group of poems 
by a citizen of the United States, to 
Maurice Lesemann, for his group of 
“New Poems,” published in the October 
issue of Poetry; the Guarantor’s prize 
of $100, for a poem or group of poems by 


Shining Street.” 


McCrure’s — 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, was unable to award any prizes in 
its recent contest. Mr. Henderson 
writes: “We read every story submitted 
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very carefully with the hope of being 
able to award the prize. Unfortunately, 
none of the manuscripts submitted were 
suitable for our requirements. There- 
fore, in conformity with the provision of 
Article 4 of the contest rules, we re- 
turned all manuscripts received to the 
authors and were unable to award the 
prize in the contest.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University 
School of Journalism: For the American nove! pub- 
lished during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood, $1,000; 
for the original American play, performed in New 
York, which shall best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for the 
best book of the year on the history of the United 
States, $2,000; for the best American biography teach- 
ing patriotic and unselfish service to the people, illus- 
trated by an eminent example, $1,000; for the best vol- 
ume of verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting 
to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

i 


Francis Bacon award of $7,500, to be given annually 
by Simon and Schuster and the Forum, for the best 
book of “humanized Knowledge.” Details may be ob- 
tained from Simon and Schuster, 37 West Fifty-sev- 
enth street, New York, or the Forum, 441 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of $1,000, $500, $250, $150, and $100, offered by 
the Penn Publishing Company for original play manu- 
scripts suitable for amateurs, contest closing December 
31. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of £250 and £150, offered by Methuen & Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the best original detective stories sent 
to them before May 19, 1928. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 


Monthly prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200, offered 
by the True Story Magazine, for true stories, each 
contest to close on the last day of the month, the 
final closing date to be August 31 1928. Particulars in 
September WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $10,000, offered by Postum’s for 
letters on the use of Postum, contest closing December 
31. Particulars from the Postum Company, Box 574, 
Battle Creek, Mich., or in October WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $65 offered by the Pioneer for 
the best twelve-line lyric, the best sonnet in Italian 
form, the best nature poem, the best humorous poem, 
and the best limericks, contest closing August 31, 
1928. Particulars from the Pioneer, Statesville, N. C., 
or in October WRITER. 


Thier 








Manuscript Poetry Book prize of $500 for a group 
of poems, not exceeding lines, or a book of verse, 
by a poet with no book to his credit, to be submitted 
before May 1. 1928. Manuscripts should be sent to 
Mrs. Grace Hoffman White, 122 East Seventy-sixth 
street, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of $25, $20, $15, $15, and $5, offered by the 
Dreyfuss Art Company, Inc., for the greeting-card 
verses which at the end of the year following publica- 
tion prove to be the most popular, as evidenced by the 
quantity sold. Particulars in June WRITER. 


Prize of five dollars offered by the Northern Light 
for the best sonnet appearing in the magazine from 
July through December. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 


Prizes totalling $20,000 offered by the Columbia Phon- 
ograph Company for the completion of Schubert’s “Un- 


finished Symphony,” contest to close in July, 1928. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 
Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 


street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: Helen 
Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed Memorial 
prize of $100, and the Young Poet’s prize of $100, for 
poems published in the magazine during the current 
year. 


Laemmle award, consisting in $5,000 in prizes, for 
the best ideas for the advancement of the quality of 
moving pictures, contest to close December 31. Partic- 
ulars in April WRITER. 


Monthly definition contests conducted by the Forum, 
payment being made at the rate of five dollars each for 
all printed. Particulars in June WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario for a 
historical pageant depicting the history of Hot Springs. 
Particulars in October WRITER. 


Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Atlantic 
Monthly to students using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1926-1928 terms, for the best essays 
not exceeding 2,000 words, contest closing April 5. Par- 
ticulars in November WRITER. 


Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poem printed in Palms during 1927, open 
to under-graduates in any American university or 
college. Particulars in November WRITER. 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; 
Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; Skylark 
prize of $10; and the Ellen M. rroll prize of $15— 
all offered annuaMy. Particulars from the Poetry So- 
ciety of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, 
S. C., or in July WRITER. 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginnets’ competition. 


on National 
Boston Society of 
of each calendar 


best memoirs 
offered annually by the 
History, closing March 1 
Particulars in June WRITER. 


Walker prizes for the 
History, 
Natural 
year. 
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News and Notes 


The Poetry Clan, sponsored by Poetry (Chi- 
cago), is an attempt to supply to its subscribers 
the six best books of poetry published during the 
year. The only requisites for membership are 
the payment of twelve dollars a year, a moderate 
appetite for good verse, and a sportsmanlike de- 
sire to help poets for their work by actually buy- 
ing copies of their books. 


The November issue of the Overland Monthly 
is devoted to tributes to the late George Stirling, 
by such writers as Henry L. Mencken, Edwin 
Markham, Charles Erskine Scott Wood, Ina 
Coolbrith, Robinson Jeffers, George Douglas, 
Idwal Jones, Witter Bynner, Gertrude Atherton, 
S. Bert Cooksley, Sara Bard Field, James D. 
Phelan, and Marie deL. Welch. 


Sherwood Anderson has bought two weekly 
Virginia newspapers, his announced intention be- 
ing to make his living outside of writing. 


Bayard Veiller has destroyed the manuscript 
of his dramatization of “Elmer Gantry,” and re- 
turned the two-thousand dollar advance royalties, 
because he believes the production of the play 
would offend “too many people, especially clergy- 
men.” 


After almost forty years of ocean wandering 
by sail and steam, Captain A. E. Dingle is about 
to drop anchor in some snug Nova Scotian har- 
bor and remain ashore. His sister, Mrs. Mary 


Manning, crew, shipmate, and sole companion for 
the last five years, was swept off the deck of the 
Dingle schooner, Gauntlet, in Nantucket harbor 
recently, and Captain Dingle says sailing has 
lost its glamor. 


Nathalia Crane, the fourteen-year-old Brooklyn 
poet, has won the prize of $500 for the best poem 
on the subject of Colonel Lindbergh’s transat- 
lantic flight. The prize was offered by Mitchell 
Kennerley, in connection with the George H. 
Doran Company, and more than four thousand 
poems were submitted. 


George Mitchell, formerly editor of Film Fun, 
has been appointed editor of America’s Humor. 


Peggy Gaddis has succeeded Betty Bennett as 
managing editor of Love Romances. 


T. W. Ford has resigned as managing editor of 
the Lariat Story Magazine, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Rogers Terrill. 


“Smollett as Poet,” by Howard Swasey Buck, 
assistant professor of English at Yale Uni- 


versity, is published by the Yale University 
Press. 


“An Introduction to Drama,” by Jay B. 
Hubbell and John O. Beaty, professors of Eng- 
lish, in the Southern Methodist University, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


THE NOVELS 


or E. M. Forster. Virginia 
Woolf. 


Atlantic Monthly for November. 


An Extra tn Hottywoop. Amy S. Jennings. 
Atlantic Monthly for November. 


Nick Carter (Frederick Van Renssalaer Dey). 
Joseph Van Raalte. Century for November. 


Appinc One Newspaper To ANOTHER. The 
Life Story of the Scripps-Howard Chain. Silas 
Bent. Century for November. 


DisraELI— II. A BroGrapnry. 
Forum for November. 


André Maurois. 


Book URcHINS. 


A Study in Literary Tropisms. 
Upton Sinclair. 


Forum for November. 


Tue Misstnc Muse. Philip Guedalla. Forum 
for November. 
On Tue Poems or Pau VALEry. Lewis 


Galantiere. Dial for November. 


In PRAISE OF ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Paul Valéry. 
Dial for November. 


Tue Books or My Boynoop. A. Edward New- 
ton. Ladies’ Home Journal for November. 


One Wuo Knew Poe. Vincent Starrett. 
Bookman for October. 

Anpré Gink anp His “First Nove.” Angel 
Flores. Bookman for October. 

Forty YEARS or SHERLOCK Hotmes. Arthur 


Bartlett Maurice. Bookman for October. 


THe Literary AWAKENING IN THE SOUTH. 
Herschel Brickell. Bookman for October. 

THe Art or Waritinc. Grenville Kleiser. 
Canadian Bookman for September. 

Mazo pvE LA Rocue. John Macklen. Canadian 
Bookman for September. 

Tue MoTHER oF YELLOW JOURNALISM. Silas 


Bent. 
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Prizes 


A “Versatility” Prize Contest 


The Contest 


In order to prove the versatility of our readers in writing 
various brief prose and verse forms, so much in demand in cur- 
rent magazines and newspapers, THE WRITER offers a series 
of prizes for the best contribution received each month in any 


one of the following: 


The Brief Familiar Essay (500-1000 words) 

The Informal Personal Sketch (300-600 words) 

The Tabloid Book Review (50-100 words) 

The Humorous or Satirical Sketch (100-300 words) 


The Sonnet (14 lines) 
The Rondeau (13 lines) 
The Triolet (8 lines) 


Humorous Verse (not more than 20 lines; not free verse) 


$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1928. A subscription (new or renewal) to THE WRITER 


for each contribution published. 


$50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, April 1, 1928, 
to the writer who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose 


Rules 


writing in the forms outlined above. 


Each manuscript must be sign- 
ed with a pen name and be ac- 
companied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the author’s 
real name, address, and occu- 
pation, as, for instance: John 
Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Stu- 
dent. 


There is no limit to the number 
of manuscripts which one per- 
son may submit. Send your 
manuscripts to Contest Editor, 
311 College House, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


3. Manuscripts received before the 5th 


of each month will be considered 
for inclusion in the following 
issue: i. €. manuscripts received be- 
fore January 5 will be considered 
for the February issue. Al] manu- 
scripts, whether printed or not, 
will be considered for the Final 
Prize to be awarded at the close of 
the contest April 1, 1928. 


All entries accompanied by a 
stamped return envelope will be re- 
turned at the close of the contest 
April 1, 1928. 


The contest is now open to everyone and all readers of THE WRITER 


are cordially urged to participate. Entries for the February contest must be 
received by January 5. 
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THOSE WHO WRITE 


We do business for the established 
writer, but new names with talent 
behind them are encouraged. 
WRITE FOR TERMS 
Fiction Plays Radio Plays Scenarios 
(Special Arrangements For Features Our 
Specialty) 
Foreign and Western Affiliations 
GRAHAM AND WORTH 
Mart 
North CHICAGO 


Manuscript 


225 Michigan Avenue, 























“A Good Agent is an Invaluable Institution 


Indispensable to Every Busy Writer,” 
says Helen F. Price, author of “On The Hilltop” and 
numerous short stories sold through my MARKETING 
SERVICE 

Are You Seeking a Reliable Agent? 
If you are, I offer Expert Criticism, Revision, Literary 
Typing and Marketing Services. Write for terms. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Suite 216 Authors’ Agent 


155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





WE PUBLISH AND MARKET 


BOOKS i: UNUSUAL KIND: 


THOSE HAVING A PURPOSE 


Estimates Furnished 
Catalogue Mailed On Request 


AVONDALE PRESS 
Dept. C. 1841 BROADWAY, New York City 





SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 
It will increase your manuscript sales and 
lessen your labor. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 


223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 











MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an ex- 
perienced Authors’ typist, S0c per 1000 words with 
carbon copy. Poetry Ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 


ATTENTION POETS 
Poems of every kind—Long and Short—Lyric, Epic, 
Dramatic—Serious and Humorous—desired. Also 
Book MSS. If we cannot use same will state rea- 
sons, and give you valuable criticism Absolutely 
Free, if so desired. Self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope +s accompany all poems for return. Ad- 
dress: P & P Magazine, Publishers, 236 West 55th 





Street, New York City. 














Competent Editorial Assistance 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Criticism, revision, editing, typing. Special attention to 
book manuscripts. Also, complete list of text-books for 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on 
request. 25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The 





Editor”), Box 49%, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED neatly, accurately. 
Reasonable rates. Experienced. Address 
Mrs. Murray, 3701 S. Bryant, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
in mailing your manuscripts 
SEND FOR 


100 Kraft-paper envelopes 6%4x9. For mailing 


manuscripts of more than six pages, folded once. 
100 Labels, attractively printed on white paper, 
by 2% inches, with space for your name 
to place 


size 4% 
and address, and gummed all ready 
on your “out-going” envelopes. 

Note: These labels » be easily inserted in type- 
writer. A carbon of each is a record of mailing 
the manuscript. Envelopes can be used more 
than once by pasting ome label over another. 

ALL FOR $2.00, POSTPAID 


$2.36 west of the Mississippi 
THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 





DON’T HURRY YOUR WORK! 


Read “First Stories Magazine” and see what your 
contemporaries are doing. Contribute and receive 
helpful criticism. Send 20c for sample copy of magazine 
and information. 


FIRST STORIES 
1839 Jefferson Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Send Us Your 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Articles, Lectures, Letters, etc, to be typed and revised. 


$1.00 per Thousand Words 
.75 per Thousand Words piain copy 


(Enclose remittance) All work strictly confidential. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
2516 Broadway New Orleans, La. 





FORTY WAYS TO GET A PLAY 
PRODUCED 
By EDWIN HOPKINS 
Translator of Gorky’s “A Night’s Lodging” 
Smug Citizen.” 


Most 
writer. 


and “The 

Many years a manager and producer. 

valuable information ever given to the new 

Endorsed by critics, managers and authors. 
50 Cents Prepaid 


PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674E Broadway New York City 





Statement of the ownership and management of THE 
WRITER published monthly at Boston, Mass., required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. Name of publisher, 
The Writer; Editor, William D. Kennedy; Managing 
Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Names of Stockholders: 


M. A. MacNaught, B. W. Smith, 1430 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; Known bondholders, etc., 
none. (Signed) Bertha W. Smith. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed before me this October 19, 1927. 

Albert F. Buffum, Notary Public 
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HOW YOU 
CAN WRITE PLAYS 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE BOOK 
By MARK SWAN 


Author of “Brown’s In Town,” “Her Own 
Money,” “She Walked In Her Sleep,” 
Co-Author “Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath,” etc. 


This is a useful and highly prac- 
tical manual, treating in a simple, 
direct way the technical methods of 
playwriting. 


“An entertaining glimpse into the 
workshop of a writer’s mind, while the 
wheels are turning and the chips flying.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
A well-bound and clearly printed 
bound volume. 


PRICE, $2.85 POSTPAID 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


TuHos. R. Epwarps, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street New York 
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A GIFT FOR 











“A Real Treasure Chest of ‘English Un- 
eeted We commend it Unreservedly.” 
—Review of Reviews. 


MARCH’S 
Thesaurus Dictionary 


gives you complete mastery over 
the English Language. Finds in- 
stantly the right word to express 
your every thought, the exact 
word for your desired shade of 
meaning, and defines these words 
so that you know you are using 
them correctly. A _ thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclo- 

dic information on literature, 





pages, 7%x10 inches, on thin, 
Opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 
this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. 
Send in the Coupon below. Use the book for ten 
days. Then if you do not find it most useful and 
valuable, you simply need return it. 

— — SEND ON APPROVAL COUPON — — 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING aa Dept. W-12P 
1334 Cherry St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S. & Canada) 
| the new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus 

Dictionary. I will pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c 
| postage and if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 
| per month for three months. 
i 
| 








If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I 
will return it in good condition within 10 days 
and you are to refund my $3.12, which includes 
postage. 

Name 
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THE WRITER 


A subscription to THE WRITER is an appropriate expression of 
your interest in and encouragement to your friend or relative who is 


interested in writing. 
its practical service to writers. 


“During the last year we have sold for 
$1000 stories which we should not have 
Sold without THe Writer. 

MARGARET BEAMES, 
Prince Albert, Sask., Canada. 


“It has a tone unique among publica- 
tions of its kind. Incidentally your Index 
has proved of much value. I have, within 
the past six months, placed two shori 
stories and many verses through its help, 
without the usual loss of time and post- 
age.” ELEANOR CHAFFEE Woon. 


“Your magazine seems to me the one 
indispe nsable periodical for writing peo- 
ble.” ARTHUR LEE, 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Clinton, Missouri. 





These selections from hundreds of letters indicate 


CHO UUNUEUNEDDONDDHDNNELONDHDOEDOreNEDrONepONRONEER 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
I enclose $3.00 (yearly rate) for 
months’ subscription, beginning with 


to be sent to 
Name 
Address 
Yours very truly, 
Name 


Address 


istory, geography, etc. 1462 
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SOLVING YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEMS 





SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 


T 





No. 1-W 


THE WRITER $3.00 
Golden Book 3.00 
Review of Reviews 


All (3) 
One Year 
$7.25 





No. 2-W 
THE WRITER 


Cosmopolitan 


All (3) 
One Year 
$5.60 





No. 3-W 


THE WRITER 
Collier’s ( 
Woman's Home Companion 1. 


All (3) 
One Year 
$5.00 





No, 4-W 


THE WRITER 
BINT is cceemieunaninnnnnnaitiion 4 
American Boy 


All (3) 
One Year 
$7.25 





No. 5-W 
THE WRITER 
Good Housekeeping 
Collier's 


All (3) 
One Year 
$6.25 





THE WRITER 
McCall’s 
American 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 


All (4) 
One Year 
$6.25 





THE WRITER Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $ 


Address 
Please mark X in box below 
7 New [ Renewal 





ORenewal, 





but expired + 


Your Choice of Any One (1) of the 
Following Magazines 


and 
THE WRITER (yearly rate $3.00) 


Both for One (1) Year 


7W — American Boy 

8W — American Magazine 

9W — Books (N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune Weekly) 


. 10W — Atlantic Monthly 

. 11W — Century 

. 12W — Christian Herald 

. 13W — Collier’s 

. 14W — Cosmopolitan 

. 15W—Etude (For Music Lovers) 5.00 
. 16W —Good Housekeeping 

. 17W — McCall’s 

. 18W — McClure’s Magazine 

. 19W— Pictorial Review 

. 20W — Radio News 

. 21W — Review of Reviews 

. 22W — Screenland 

. 23W — Scientific American 

. 24W — Smart Set 

. 25W — Woman’s Home Companion 3.25 
. 26W — World’s Work ‘ 

. 27W — Youth’s Companion 

. 23W — House Beautiful 





PLEASE NOTE 


Extra Postage to be added on Canadian and 
Foreign Subscriptions. Rates submitted on re- 
quest. 

Please write us for combination price on any 
other magazines in which you are interested. 
Include detailed instructions if magazines are 
to be sent as Gift Subscriptions to different ad- 
dresses. 
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000 words, buys interesting or curious photo- 
graphs, and pays on acceptance. 


Editorial Department, 
eg Troost ave., 
Hanson, 


Youtn’s Comrape (W 
sep Publi 
Kansas City, Mo, $1.00; 2c. 
editor. 


Uses short stories, serials, very short 
serials with a moral for young people up to 
twenty-five old. Also descriptive arti- 
les on the lines of manufactures, nature, and 

- different lands, with some poetry. Sets length 
limit at 3,000 words, and pays on publication. 


Yourn’s Wortw (W), American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1701 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 60c.; 2c. Rev. Owen C. Brown, D. D., 
editor-in-chief. 


A paper for boys of from thirteen to six- 
teen. Fiction may be serious, practical, 
humorous, or full of adventure, but it must 
be clean, and of moral tone. Uses short 
stories, of about words, serials, general 
——, that are net snappy. and up-to-date, 

brief paragra of a serious nature. 
Does not use poetry, humorous verse, jokes, 
or plays. Buys photographs accompanied by 
descriptions, and pays, at a mimimum rate 
of four dollars a thousand words, on accept- 
ance, once a month. 


Zest: A Magazine of Diverting Fiction (M), 
47 West 42d st.. New York. Robert Thomas 
Hardy and Charles H. Baker, Jr., editor. 

Publication 
Zion’s Heratp (W), 581 Boylston st., Boston, 


Mass. $3.50; 10c. Lewis Oliver Hartman, 
Ph. D., editor. 


A Methodist periodical, using arti- 
cles of interest to Methodists, rt stories, 
and some verse. Does not: solicit contribu- 
tions. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


tase OF Lire Macazine (M), 6159 Santa 
Monica boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. $2.00 ; 
20c. Adrian Sasha, editor. 


Vol, I., No. 1 — September, 1927. Uses 
biographies of educational leaders, statesmen, 
and inventors, illustrating principles of liv- 

ow of Ph a physically, mentally, and 
pos Fo the press, churches, 
po vg om illustrating the same, as 
peg as fiction and rv. Sets length 
limit at from 300 to 1 words, and pays, at 
a minimum rate of one-half cent a word, on 
publication, or by arrangement with author. 


Doubleday, Doran & 


AMERICAN SKETCH N.Y: 
$4.00; 35c. Reginald 


Co., Garden City, 
‘ks "Townsend, edi editor 


A journal of literary and social events, de- 
voted to society, sports, books, travel, music, 
drama, and current events, using only gen- 
eral articles on these subjects. 
fiction, , or jokes. Sets length limit at 
about 2,000 words, buys photographs, and 
bays, at a minimum rate of about $50 an arti- 

cle, on publication. 


Does not use 


Five Novets Monruiy (M), The <a ng Maga- 
zines, 799 Broadway, New York. F. A. Mc- 
Chesney, editor. 


Contains five complete novels in each is- 
sue. Does not use short stories, serials, gen- 
eral articles, poetry, or jokes. All fiction 
must be romantic, but may treat of Western, 
adventure, sport, or detective subjects. Sex 
Stories are not acceptable. Sets length 
limit at from 25,000 to 35,090 words. Does 
not buy photographs, and pays, at a minimum 
rate of two cents a word, on acceptance. 


Motor Lanp (M), 150 Van Ness ave., 
arog Calif. $2.00; 20c. 
itor. 


San 
D. V. Nicholson, 


The organ of the California State Auto- 
mobile Association. Uses material of gen- 
eral interest to high-class automobile owners; 
descriptive articles of scen'c touring objec- 
tives in the Pacific Coast states; entertain- 
ing or humorous articles with an automotive 
background; and fiction. Uses short stories, 
general articles, occasional! humorous verse, 
and, seldom poetry, and a very few jokes, 
but no novelettes, serials, plays, or juvenile 
matter, Sets length limit at from 2,500 to 
3,500 words, s photographs in connection 
with touring articles, and pays, at a minimum 
rate of three-quarters of a cent a word, on 
acceptance. 


Ovtroox Journwar (M), Out West Building, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. $2.00; 20c. Joseph 
M. Moore, editor. 


A journal of health, devoted especiall 
those regaining health in the West. ses 
short stories, novelettes, serials, general arti- 
cles, poetry, humorous verse, and jokes. 
Fiction should deal with adventure, mystery, 
and love. Sets length limit at 6,000 words, 


buys photographs, and pays, at a minimum — 


rate of $2.50 a thousand words, on publica- 
tion at present; later, on acceptance. 


pea. third pres of this Directory was begun in Tae Wrrrer for March, 1927. Back numbers 
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oe Punts of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory com- 
tions and changes et hein up to date, and much other valuable matter, will 
"tec tte: with a year’s su added for eight dollars. 



































GIFTS FOR THE 
Free Lancing for Forty Magazines 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


This is a narrative of writing for a living, not a discussion of 
literary values nor a treatise on English. It is a story of a chee 
action, battering on a congested editorial market. . . A plain, true 
account of thirty years in the thick of writing fora living. sce et le 
purpose of this work is to chronicle the realism of the writing vocation, 
along with some of its romance ; but my immediate inspiration is the ar- 
rival at a memorable mile-post in my life —a point where I can reckon 
at least a thousand of my published special articles and fiction stories, 
te for newspapers, magazines and periodicals in general. —From the 

oreword. 


There is practical help and inspiration in this book for every writer. 
$3.00 


FREE-LANCE WRITER'S HANDBOOK. 


Among the thirty-six contributors of chapters to this oe seven 
are editors, or managing editors, of pectin d special 


rage gy for 
magazines of the writing craft and pemahing trade, including ‘the 
editors of The Bookman, The Writer, Saturday 


ture, Life, and The Publisher” s Weekly, Fourteen are  racttectel Ged: 
story writers; five are well-known novelists. Included also are the 
dean of American playwright-producers, the best known publicity 
counsel, two college teachers of creative writing, a well-known war 
corres t, advertising copy-writers and free-lance jouralits a 
radio , an interviewer, a photographer, a in juve- | 
niles, a scenatio-writer, and experts in every conceivable special type 
of writing. 

The MAGAZINE MARKET DIRECTORY includes American 
periodicals which purchase material from free-lance writers, book pub-- 
lishers, syndicates, manufacturers of greeting cards, and. addresses of 
magazine reviewing media. 


400 pages, 434" x9”, red sil cloth, $500 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, or from or 


THE WRITER'S BOOKSHELF, 





